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Qlotes of Recent Exposition. 


. One of the urgent questions of to-day is this: Is 
Christianity the final religion? Can it be con- 
fidently regarded as absolute? ‘Art thou he that 
should come ? or do we look for another ?’ Various 
causes contribute to the raising of the question. 
One is the idea of evolution applied to religion. 
Can we possibly have a perfect religion midway in 
man’s career? Another is the way in which the 
results of comparative religion have extended our 
knowledge of the religions of the world and our 
appreciation of their value and merits. Troeltsch 
contends for the ‘absolute validity > of Christi- 
anity, but (he says), ‘ be it noted, only its validity 
for us.’ These and other reasons have given rise to 
a theory of relativity im religion. Is this in any 
sense true? Is there a sense in which the Christian 
religion can be said to be absolute and final ? 


The question is discussed in an extremely interest- 
ing book just published—The Christian Religion and 
tts Competitors To-day, the Hulsean Lectures for 
1924-5, by the Rev. A. C. Bouquet, D.D., Vicar of 
All Saints, Cambridge (Cambridge University Press ; 
6s. net). We must say a word of strong praise of 
the style of these lectures. They are simply 
expressed, unconventional and direct, in the style of 
a scholar and thinker who has never lost touch with 
the world of plain men and women. One is thank- 
ful that the old, bad, academic fashion of writing 
theology is being left behind. There is no reason 
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why the profoundest truth should not be put into 
words that any educated person can understand. 
Philosophers and theologians have too long main- 
tained a kind of close trade unionism by their use 
of language which gave even ordinarily intelligent 
people a headache. The thinking in this volume 
goes deep, the scholarship is sound, but there is not 
a sentence which is not clear in its meaning. 


Dr. Bouquet discusses what he considers the four 
substitutes which are put forward to-day in place of 
Christianity—Secularism or no religion at all (a very 
admirable statement), Pantheism or nothing but 
God, Traditionalism or popular paganism under a 
Christian veneer, and finally Relativism or a kind of 
provisional faith held until the absolute religion, 
which is still in the womb of the infinite future, 
comes along. This is a curious selection. No 
mention, for example, is made of spiritualism, which 
is by far the most powerful competitor of Christi- 
anity, at least for the moment. But the selection 
gives the lecturer the opportunity of discussing 
several topics of burning interest, such as the claims 
of materialism, the policy of Anglo-Catholicism, 
popular forms of pantheism and the question with 
which we started this note—Is Christianity final P 


The lecture on Relativism is badly arranged. 
The same point comes up in different parts of the 


lecture. For a second edition, which ought soon to 
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be demanded ¥it should be re-written in a more 
orderly fashion. The argument is helpful because 
it singles out the thoughts that are in many minds. 
There are, in particular, three suggestions mentioned 
in support of the idea that Christianity has merely a 
temporary value. First of all, there is the difficulty 
of believing that the absolute can be revealed in an 
historical personality. Then there is the difficulty 
of believing that the perfect religion comes midway 
in the evolutionary process. And, finally, there is 
the difficulty of conceiving that the absolute truth 
should have been imparted nineteen hundred years 
ago when of all things else we have so largely grown 
in knowledge. 


What has Dr. Bouquet to say to these three 
difficulties ? Well, as to the first, the question 
whether the Absolute could be revealed in an his- 
torical moment, Dr. BovguET points out that the 
Absolute does reveal itself in such moments. There 
are decisive moments which determine lives when 
eternity is held in the compass of a single experi- 
ence. Augustine’s ‘ Tolle, lege’ was such a moment. 
Any man’s conversion is such a moment. 
mountain peaks in life when all heaven is revealed. 
This is true not only in religion. Think of the 
golden age of Athenian art and philosophy! That 
has never been repeated. The great Greek thinkers 
are shaping the thought of to-day, and Lord Haldane 
declared in his Gifford Lectures that we have not 
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advanced beyond Aristotle in our philosophy. 


The second difficulty connected with evolution 
contains the suggestion that the perfect religion can 
only be found at the end of the evolutionary process. 
The answer to that is various. For one thing the 
human best is not usually a last but a middle term. 
Senility is not the highest point of life. Further, 
the great creative period of religion has long passed. 
The progress of religion is not a chronological series. 
The great religions did not come one after another, 
but are really a cluster lying together on a great 
plain. They are not successive solutions of the 
world problem but alternative solutions. And, 
lastly, if the perfect religion is to be expected, at the 
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end it will come when no one can profit by it. 
‘ The last man (says Dr. Matthews) will be tottering 
to his frozen grave’ when the will of God is com- 
pletely revealed ! 

If it be asked why God revealed Himself perfectly 
just at that time when Christ came, we can at any 
rate answer that that revelation was made in a 
central period of the earth’s history, when the 
creative forces of religion were at their strongest, 
and that it came therefore ‘in the fulness of time,’ 
i.e. when things were ready for it. 


As to the third difficulty, that we know so much 
about everything else and therefore it is hard to see 
why ‘the final truth should have been imparted so 
long ago in religion, Dr. Bouquet trenchantly says 
that we have no reason to assume that a community 
which uses wireless and can make long excursions 
in motor-coaches is in a better position to know the 
will of God than a peasant who drives a bullock-cart. 
Revelation can hardly depend on the presence or 
absence of coal or oil, and there is no reason why the 
decisive event in the history of religion should occur 
in London or New York rather than in Nazareth. 


Sometimes this third objection is put bluntly 
thus: ‘ How can you put your faith in a religious 
system which is closely associated with all the 
beliefs which growing knowledge has discarded, a 
flat earth, a solid sky, a subterranean ‘“‘ Hell,” a 
geocentric universe, the cosmogony of Genesis, 
miracles and magic as evidence of Divinity,’ and 
soon? The answer is simple. There is not one of 
these things involved in the revelation of Christ. 
The whole trend of modern science is in sympathy 
with the essential doctrines of Christ. New know- 
ledge is not new religion. 


After all, the real ground for our belief in the 
absoluteness of Christ and His gospel is just Christ 
Himself. His revelation of God and truth and duty 
is the supreme thing in religion, and experience in 
all its human breadth and fulness has sealed its 
truth. The reasons which gave to Christianity its 
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first great triumph are just the reasons which 
commend it to men to-day. And they are its 
sufficient witness as the final and absolute gift of 
God—His ultimatum. 


It has been widely assumed since the War that 
Pacifism of the most absolute kind is taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and that all war is un- 
Christian. Bernard Shaw has said, ‘The Pagans 
were more logical. When they unsheathed the sword 
they closed the Temple of Peace. We, instead, have 
transformed the Temples of Peace, the churches, into 
Temples of Mars. 
this monstrous paradox, the churches organise it.’ 
This is a matter that requires seriously to be faced, 
for if the position be as maintained, the Christian 
Church must, in loyalty to her Lord, do what she 
has never done before—declare all wars to be morally 
indefensible and exclude all soldiers from her com- 
munion. If the Church is not prepared to do this 
she must give a clear statement of her position, 
and show that that position is not merely tenable on 
scriptural grounds but is firmly based on the teaching 
of Christ. If she fail in this, she will not only leave 
the field in possession of the pacifist, but she will 
earn for herself contempt. — 


Instead of protesting against 


A striking treatment of this vital question is to 
be found in ‘ Perfect’ Man, a study in the Sermon on 
the Mount, by the late Rev. F. W. Smaizes, M.A. 
(Skeffington ; 6s. net). The style is at times rugged, 
but the thought is singularly fresh and original, 
and the writer shows at once great insight, sympathy, 
and courage. It is deeply to be regretted that his 
recent death cuts off the hope of further fruits of so 
competent a Christian thinker. 


Mr. SmaILEs believes that the Sermon on the 
Mount contains the supreme law of the Christian 
life, that it is sheer disloyalty to speak of its precepts 
as ‘not practical politics,’ for they are obligatory 
and of universal application, affording the Christian 
man complete guidance in all the relationships of 
life. The Church’s most pressing duty at the present 
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day is to expound and practise the teaching of the 
Sermon. In the first millennium the great question 
was as to the person of the Saviour, ‘ Who art thou, 
Lord?’ in the second as to the way of salvation, 
“What must I do to be saved?’ Now, on the 
threshold of the third millennium, the Great War 
has challenged the Church to pronounce definitely 
the Christian answer to the question, What zs 
salvation ? ‘Is it only from its consequences here- 
after, or from sin now? And if the latter, what, in 
conduct and character, zs the sin from which the 
Saviour-king came to save those in His Kingdom, 
and what are the essential qualities in the character 
which He empowers and requires those whom He is 
saving to exhibit ? . . . Christendom’s catastrophic 
moral failure surely suggests that the time has come 
when Church and soul should concentrate their 
thought upon the positive moral teaching of Christ ; 
not only acknowledging in theory, but recognizing, 
by their professed and practical attitude towards the 
Great Sermon that codifies it, that the moral life 
of the Christian must be shaped by no rule less, or 
other, than that of the sayings in it of Him, “ Who 
has the words of eternal life.”’’ 


But the Sermon needs to be understood. A 
rigidly literal interpretation of isolated precepts leads 
to absurdity. ‘The very precepts (e.g. Mt 599-44) 
that are assumed—even by many Christians—to 
forbid the Christian’s serving in war at the command 
of the magistrate, taken literally, really command 
that. They, explicitly, bid him not merely “ resist 
not the evil man,” give him his way, but go his way, 
obey him, and that readily, ungrudgingly, gener- 
ously. “‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile, 
go with him twain.”’ The whole teaching of the 
Sermon is a living unity. The Christian character 
is a tree, which fruits into good deeds. ‘The 
Commandment can be obeyed only by one who, 
receiving it into the good ground of an honest and 
good heart, transforms it there into the tree of the 
moral spirit from which the prescribed deed natur- 
ally grows. Only the good tree, the right character, 
the appropriate emotion, can bring forth the fruit 
of good deeds, of any good deed.’ Moreover, the 
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Sermon is to be understood in its relation to the 
Law, which our Lord said He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil. ‘Therefore His first care was to resay 
what was “‘ said by them of old time,” so as to unsay 
the unsaying of the Scribes who had “ made the 
Word of God of none effect by their tradition ”’ ; 
to sift and correct and supplement the current 
conception of what the Law said, so as to ascertain 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth concerning the seed-precepts of the Law.’ 
And still further, while the Scribes interpreted 
Scripture by Scripture, the old by the old, the most 
striking feature in His interpretation of the Law is 
His appeal to the moral teaching of Nature. He 
illuminated what God had said by the sunlight of 
His acting in Nature. All this must be kept in view 
in dealing with any single precept of the Sermon. 


Dealing with the so-called law of non-resistance, 
Mr. SMAILEs pours a flood of light upon it by setting 
it in relation to the ancient Law and to the working 
of the Heavenly Father as seen in Nature. The 
Law which limited revenge and forbade hate was 
never intended to take from the community the 
On the 
contrary, it ‘was to do this so rigorously and 


right to restrain and punish the evil man. 


impartially that the individual might, and was to, 
leave all his wrongs to its judgment ; to trust it to 
redress them adequately, and so feel himself free 
to bear himself brotherly to every one, even to the 
But 
the duty of the peacemaker is not merely passive— 


stranger, or the evil man who wronged him.’ 


neither to give nor take offence, but active—to 
maintain and defend peace. ‘Turning his cheek 
to the smiter,’ like his Master, he will yet give way 
only in the degree in which one may do so without 
breaking the law of love, without injustice to all or 


even to another. 


So the true peacemaker does not necessarily 
acquiesce in injustice to himself, still less in either 
lawless or law-permitted injustice to another. ‘ The 
peacemaker is never non-resistant to the theft of his 
neighbour’s cloke or purse or freedom. 
of injustice to others the law of peace allows him no 


In the case 
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choice, but bids him come to its help against the 
evil-doer ; condemns acquiescence as “ consenting ” 
to his evil-doing, and commands him to make for 
peace by maintaining, as well as by abiding by, the 
law.’ In the realm of international affairs this may- 
mean war, ‘and in such war the peacemaker 
whom Christ blessed will serve. . . . The “ pacifist,” 
slave of the subtle selfishness which makes him 
willing to save his own soul at the cost of his neigh- 
bour’s welfare, is no true peacemaker ; but only he 
who, seeing that the only love pure and wide and 
strong enough to save one’s soul is that which would 
lose it did the peace of the earth demand that, is 
ready not only to lose his life rather than disturb, 
but to offer it to defend and maintain in just war, 
that peace on earth to bring which God died.’ 


Endurance of wrong may be rooted in cowardice 
or selfishness ; championing the rights of others may 
be, subjectively, combativeness or self-seeking. 
But in the combination of patience under persecu- 
tion with resolute resistance to the wrongs of others 
men recognize that real love of mankind, which can 
only be.a reflection of the Divine Love. ‘ And there 
can be little doubt that the divorce, in Christian 
practice and teaching, of these two correlative 
duties is the secret of the Church’s comparative 
powerlessness for peace. It has stressed too much, 
or at any rate too little intelligently, the duty of 
personal patience ; too little the corresponding duty 
of defending the cause of the wronged and oppressed. 
It has preached too much meekness to the meek ; 
too little to the masterful ; siding too readily with 
the rich, and only relieving, when it should have 
defended the poor. It has silently consented with 
the thief and the robber, passing their victims by 
on the other side, like the priest and the Levite of 
the parable ; and so its peacemaking salt has lost 
its savour, and the Great War and its following of 
political, economic, and social “ wars and fightings ”” 
in Christendom has been made possible.’ 


Some one has said that a rut and a grave differ 
only in depth. That is a truth that needs to be 
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earnestly laid to heart by those whose business is to 
use their minds or to move and guide the minds of 
other people. If such people get into ruts, let them 
beware lest they may, at no distant time, be getting 
into their intellectual graves, and then their power 
to stimulate other minds will be gone for ever. 
The best thing that could happen to some of us 
would be to get a good shock—a shock powerful 
enough to heave us out of our ruts. 


Those of us who need such an experience will get 
it in Karl Kaursky’s Foundations of Christianity: A 
Study in Christian Origins (Allen & Unwin; 16s. 
net). It is a very interesting and a very competent 
book, informed, alive, and challenging from end to 
end ; but it is very subversive of much that among 
Christian people is supposed to be secure. It is not 
to be summarily rejected on that account: nothing 
is to be rejected that throws us back upon an earnest 
reconsideration of the things by which we live. 


The literature of the Old Testament, of the New 
Testament, and of the early Christian centuries, is 
thrown into the crucible and subjected to a merciless 
fiery test. ‘It is impossible,’ we are told, ‘ in view 
of the scantiness and unreliability of the available 
sources, to draw an accurate picture of ancient 
Israel. Protestant Bible criticism, as practised by 
the theologians, has already proved that much has 
been forged and invented, but far too much is still 
accepted at its face value, merely because it has not 
yet been revealed as a manifest forgery’ (p. 188). 


Now these are not the words of one who has sym- 
pathetically related himself to the modern critical 
movement. We know well enough the Biblical 
facts upon which they rest, but stated thus bluntly, 
they are bitter and provocative words, and they 
remind us of words used by Kaursxy elsewhere of 
those critics who ‘attempt to subtract from the 
personality of Jesus so far as possible everything that 
is noble.’ ‘Forgery’ is assuredly not the key 
which will open to us the secret of the greatest 
religious movement of the ancient world. 

Again, ‘we may assume,’ we are told, ‘ that the 
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Jewish priesthood probably acquired from the 
highly developed Babylonian priesthood, not only 
popular legends and customs, but also a higher and 
more spiritual conception of divinity, even though 
This is 
indeed an assumption as ludicrous as.it is huge. It 


we have no direct evidence to this effect.’ 


is a refreshing admission that there is ‘no direct 
evidence’ for it, for indeed the evidence is all the 
other way. Without in the least depreciating the 
real religious greatness of Babylon, we have to 
record it as the deliberate opinion of practically all 
of those most qualified to judge, that Israel had an 
experience of God, seen at its highest in the prophets, 
This 
is the conclusion, e.g., reached by Heinrich Seeger, 


to which there is no real parallel in Babylon. 


after a very careful comparison between the two 
religions, in his ‘ Triebkrafte des religidsen Lebens in 
Israel and Babylon.’ 


When we come to the New Testament, the lan- 
guage is equally depreciatory. We are solemnly 
assured that ‘the Evangelists were extremely 
ignorant men, their ideas on many subjects con- 
cerning which they wrote being quite erroneous.’ 
Doubtless, as Lecky has pointed out, those were 
ages in which educated men could be strangely 
credulous ; nevertheless, this remains a hard 
saying. And equally hard is this other: ‘ There is 
practically not a single element in the Christian 
literature concerning Jesus that will bear the test 
of examination.’ And this other: ‘It is impossible 
to say anything definite of the alleged founder of the 
Christian congregation. We may add that it is 
really not necessary to know anything about him,’ 
for the reason that all the modes of thought com- 
monly designated as characteristically Christian 
are products in part of the Roman-Hellenic, and in 
part of the Jewish tradition. 


As an illustration of this indebtedness of Jesus 
he takes the Lord’s Prayer. Pfleiderer, whom 
KautTsky seems to respect much more than he does 
Harnack, has pointed out that an Aramaic prayer 
bears a certain resemblance to it. It is true that 
other Jewish prayers contain individual petitions 
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that recall petitions in the Lord’s Prayer; but— 
was it Wellhausen who once said to a challenge of 
this kind >—‘ Yes, and how much more!’ So we 
shall not be too much disturbed by Kaursxy’s 
naive dogmatism that ‘we can place no faith in 
the speeches of Jesus, in the early history of his life, 
and surely not in his miracles, or by his other 
statement that ‘ the historical value of the Gospels 
and of the Acts of the Apostles is probably not of 
higher value than that of the Homeric poems or of 
the Nibelungenlied.’ 


Such, then, is KauTsky’s attitude to the historicity 
of the Gospels, with their ‘ hodge-podge of moral 
maxims and miraculous deeds, full of impossible 
and obviously fabricated material’ on a level with 
the Book of Daniel, which he characterizes as ‘an 
audacious invention.’ He has no use for the im- 
pressive argument of Harnack that the Gospels 
must, on the whole, represent at the very least 
the impression and intention of Jesus: he would 
probably have, if possible, still less use for such an 
argument as was conducted by the late Principal 
Denney in ‘ Jesus and the Gospel.’ 


With such an attitude to the histori¢ity of the 
Gospels, naturally the whole material they present 
is dissolved or transformed beyond recognition. 
Jesus, it seems, had a contempt for work. When 
He speaks of labour, ‘he does so in the most dis- 
dainful terms,’ and the proof of this is the noble 
passage beginning, ‘ Be not anxious for your life,’ 
and ending, ‘ But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you ’— 
words which, by an almost unbelievable perversity, 
are interpreted to mean that ‘Christians are to 
strive for their own rule, and then they will have 
everything they need.’ 


One of the most wonderful perversities of inter- 
pretation, though it is presented with much plausi- 
bility and skill, is concerned with the treachery of 
Judas. It seems that what Judas betrayed was 
not Jesus Himself, but the coup d’état which Jesus, 
who was ‘a rebel’ and who was not in principle 
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opposed to the use of force—else why did He call 
for swords >—had carefully planned, after He had 
successfully driven the bankers and sellers out of 
the Temple. 
all points, and apparently most vulnerable of all 
at those points which have written themselves 
deepest into the heart of the Christian Church. 


The gospel narrative is vulnerable at 


The New Testament is marked in places by ‘a 
savage class hatred against the rich.’ This is 
conspicuous in Luke, who sends the rich man to hell 
just because he was rich: it is almost more con- 
spicuous in James, who ‘even fumes against the 
rich in his own ranks,’ and whose famous words in 
19-11 25-7 draw from Kautsxy the following caustic 
comment, ‘Few are the occasions on which the 
class hatred of the modern proletariat has assumed 
such fanatical forms as that of the Christian 
proletariat.’ 


The same bias is evident in KauTsxky’s treat- 
ment of the attitude of Christianity to slavery. 
Christianity, it seems, ‘ never in any way undertook 
to combat slavery as a system and never exerted 
any influence toward the abolition of slavery.’ We 
must do KauTsky the justice of stating that he 
guards himself by adding, ‘at least in the form 
under which it became the state religion.’ But is it 
quite fair to ignore the fact that while, for the best 
of reasons, slavery was for long not formally com- 
bated, its death-knell is already sounded in the 
Epistle to Philemon ? 


While, however, we differ zw toto from Kautsky 
in his attitude to the Biblical sources, we gratefully 
acknowledge the rich suggestiveness of his whole 
discussion, which, in a truly fascinating way and 
with an abundance of information drawn from 
many recondite sources, analyses the economic 
forces at work during the Jewish and the early 
Christian periods. 


We shall let KautsxKy state the conclusion of the 
‘We have seen that 
Christianity did not attain victory until it had been 


matter in his own words: 
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transformed into the precise opposite of its original 
character ; that the victory of Christianity was 
not the victory of the proletariat, but of the clergy 
which was exploiting and dominating the pro- 
letariat ; that Christianity was not victorious as a 
subversive force, but as a conservative force, as a 
new prop of oppression and exploitation ; that it 
not only did not eliminate the imperial power, 
slavery, the poverty of the masses, and the con- 
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centration of wealth in a few hands, but perpetuated 
these conditions. The Christian organization, the 
Church, attained victory by surrendering its original 
aims and defending their opposite.’ 


Profoundly as readers may differ from Kautsky 
in his attitude to the whole problem or in his 
treatment of detail, all must admit that his book is 
written with knowledge, passion, and sincerity. 


Religion and Healing. 


By THE REVEREND A. T, Capoux, B.A., D.D., Grascow. 


From many sides Christian ministers are being 
urged to resume a ministry of healing. They are 
told that it is a dishonour to the Church that the 
miracles of the New Testament are not repeated 
to-day. More than one institution claims to have 
recaught ancient and potent truth that rids its 
-votaries of all bodily ills. And here and there in 
Christian Churches we hear that healings have 
taken place. 

What is the ordinary minister of religion to do 
about it? He sometimes wonders whether he 
ought not to walk into the sickroom and say, 
‘ Arise and walk.’ He asks himself whether it is 
lack of faith that prevents him or presumption 
that prompts him. He thinks that such a pro- 
ceeding might succeed in some cases, but doubts 
whether it would do.so in all; and how is he to 
discriminate ? And he shudders to think that he 
might say, ‘ Arise and walk,’ and nothing would 
happen. 

The difficulty of the problem seems to lie mainly 
in the failure to distinguish the nature and signi- 
ficance of two distinct classes of facts : 

(a) There is no doubt that the state of mind 
affects bodily health, and that religion affects the 
state of mind. Religion can and ought to give 
courage, cheerfulness, and inward peace, and these 
things make for the health of the body. 

(b) It is equally certain that specific disabilities, 
pains, and other bodily symptoms can, in some cases, 
be removed by direct and specific suggestion and 
that religion can give force to suggestions of this sort. 

Many people, of course, will claim that healings 


occur by the direct action of God in answer to the 
prayer of faith. But we may ask, If God acts 
directly thus, why does He not cure all disease in 
this manner? And the answer must be that faith 
is the needful condition. But unless we accuse 
God of arbitrariness this means that He. works 
through our faith. And faith, in so far as it Is 
directed to the cure of specific maladies, is the 
religious equivalent for suggestibility and suggestion. 
So that the above division is fairly inclusive of the 
facts with which we have to deal. 

The first class of facts involves no special diffi- 
culty: the trouble lies with the second class. 
Facts show that religion can be used effectively 
to strengthen suggestions for the removal of specific 
bodily evils. Do these facts indicate that such 
cures ought to be sought as part of the work of the 
Church ? 

The difficulty of answering the question can be 
met only by a further canvassing of facts. And it 
will be best to begin on the simplest relevant level. 

Amongst the higher animals any bodily ill is 
met by a twofold reaction : 

(z) By involuntary and largely unconscious 
processes, such as modification of secretions and of 
the amount and constituents of the blood-supply 
and of cellular activities, etc. This action implies 
the existence of a highly organized and adaptable 
machinery under delicate nervous control, by which 
the resources of the whole organism are auto- 
matically applied to remedy injury or to overcome 
effects produced in the organism by deleterious 
substances or microbes. 
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(2) But injury and sickness also, by causing pain 
and discomfort, induce voluntary actions which 
co-operate with the reactions included under (1). 
The damaged part is protected, the wound is 
cleansed by licking, shelter is sought, etc. 

This twofold reaction against bodily harm con- 
tinues when the human level is reached, but with 
considerable differences. The most obvious change 
is the great development of scientific therapy. And 
yet despite this advantage civilized man is less 
healthy than the wild beast. This is doubtless 
due in large part to wrong bodily habits. But an 
important factor is that in men the natural re- 
actions of the organism against damage are far less 
efficacious than in the animal world. And the 
reason of this is not far to seek. The limited 
intellect of the animal responds to the signal of 
pain with certain simple actions. But the mind of 
man is almost as highly organized as his body. 
Every striking event sets his whole mind agog, 
stirring memories and rousing anticipations. When 
an injury occurs or something abnormal appears 
in his body he grows anxious and apprehensive. 
He has known men die of such things. And this 
state of mind reacts upon the nervous system, 
reduces his power of resistance and handicaps the 
organism in the exercise of those curative functions 
which are so effective at a lower stage. And there 
seems no limit to the impediment which.the mind 
can thus put upon the bodily functions that make 
for health and healing. Any man who has made 
up his mind that he is going to die lessens materially 
the likelihood of his recovery. And with people 
of a certain type the effect is even greater. The 
witch-doctor casts his spell and the healthy savage 
dies in two or three days. 

Here, however, we have reached a different, 
though related, class of facts. For not only may 
the state of mind impede the curative functions 
of the body, but facts seem to prove that specific 
pathological states of body can be induced by sug- 
gestion. This may happen either by suggestions 
of which we are fully conscious or, apparently with 
still more striking and evil results, by suggestions 
of which the patient is not conscious, as in the cases 
of hysteria of which the psycho-analyst has recently 
told us so much. It is stated that there is hardly 
a known form of disease the symptoms of which 
cannot be so produced, and that cases of this sort 
bear a considerable proportion to those of purely 
physical origin. There is little doubt that much 
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modern ill-health is due to this power of suggestion 
even in its simpler forms. The ubiquitous adver- 
tisements of patent medicines must alone be an 
important modern factor in suggesting ill-health. 

These facts would lead us to expect, what other - 
facts abundantly confirm, that suggestion can not 
only sometimes create pathological conditions, 
but can also sometimes remove them. The limits 
of this possibility haye not been defined, but it 
appears, as we should expect, that suggestion is 
most effective to remove conditions which suggestion 
has induced. 

This being so, the question arises, Ought religion 
to use its immense powers to produce direct and 
specific suggestions for the removal of bodily 
ailments ? But before we consider the religious 
point of view certain general considerations are 
to be noted. 

It is a frequently observable fact that the desire 
to employ religious or other means of suggestion 
for curative purposes leads to a dangerous and 
sometimes fatal postponement of the use of medical 
skill. This, of course, is most likely to occur in 
the case of those who believe that by these means 
all diseases may be overcome. Unless we do so 
believe, however, another danger will be obvious 
to us. For to apply suggestion and to fail would 
leave the patient depressed and hopeless and there- 
fore worse. But only scientific training can qualify 
a man to judge when suggestion is likely to be 
successful, so that its use by the untrained may 
easily produce the opposite of the effect intended. 
Then, too, particular suggestion of this sort is 
aimed at the removal of the obvious symptom 
rather than of its underlying cause, so that the 
removal of a pathological state by this means is 
often followed by its reappearance or by the 
appearance of others. This is the psycho-analyst’s 
objection to the use of suggestion in the cases with 
which he has to deal. Connected, too, with this 
aspect of the matter is the fact that the symptom 
which suggestion is invoked to remove may be one 
of nature’s curative processes. It might be possible 
by suggestion to stop vomiting and se to prevent 
nature’s attempt to rid the stomach of undesirable 
contents. And this confirms the conclusion as to 
the danger of the use of suggestion for curative 
purposes by persons without medical training. 

To these considerations must be added those 
connected more especially with the use of religion 
as a means to curative suggestion. When the 
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suggestion is religious the result of failure is likely 
to be the more disastrous. Any failure to cure 
by suggestion is likely to dispirit the patient and so 
to diminish his power to resist disease, but the 
failure of religious suggestion is likely also to be 
a blow to the patient’s religion and so to rob him 
of its consolation and its experience of a ‘ power 
made perfect in weakness.’ It is interesting in 
this connexion to note that in the account which 
Luke (the physician) gives of the healing of the 
cripple at Lystra, he tells us that Paul, ‘ seeing that 
he had faith to be made whole, said with a loud voice, 
Stand upright on thy feet,’ which suggests that 
one of the essential qualities of a ‘ worker of miracles’ 
was the ability to discern when they would work. 
Of course, it is always possible to explain failures 
by saying that the patient lacked faith. But it is 
surely dangerous to persuade a man that he lacks 
faith despite his utmost willingness and desire to 
believe. If he is made to conclude that he has 
not faith enough to cure his body, will he not be 
likely to fear that he has not faith enough to save 
his soul? Paul, in his own case, besought the Lord 
thrice, and the cure did not happen. Had he then 
concluded that his faith in God had gone, how would 
he have fared ? 

In any use of suggestion, to contemplate the 
possibility of failure is to invite it. Hence comes 
the temptation to shape one’s thinking so as to give 
suggestion its maximum force. The interests of 
bodily comfort and health are thus made to bias our 
belief and tamper with our honesty of thought. 
The consideration of prayer will show how inevit- 
able this is. There is no doubt that prayer gives 
a calm and courage that are_helpful to health. 
But we are here considering the use of prayer for 
the removal of some definite bodily evil. If it 
is to have suggestive power to this end, then the 
prayer can no longer be, ‘If it be thy will. . 
To give the prayer any power of direct suggestion 
we must make ourselves sure that it is God’s will 
that we should not suffer. And how can we be 
sure of this without believing that God never wills 
that His creatures should suffer? It may be said 
that a good God cannot will pain, but when we 
remember that the goodness of God makes us in 
the first place sure that He never wills man to be 
unrighteous, we see that to extend a similar assur- 
ance to pain, is to assume that the bodily ease of 
His children is as important to God as their 
righteousness. And yet religious health cults 
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underpin suggestion with the assertion that God 
never wills that man should suffer. An alternative 
is to deny the reality of pain, to assert that it is a 
creation of evil imagination and has no real exist- 
ence. All such attempts divorce religion from fact, 
and make it inwardly contradictory. They are 
committed to the assumption that pain is always 
either an evil in itself or the result of evil thought, 
against which stand the facts of the existence of 
pain in the animal world and the part it there plays 
in the interests of health. On the other hand, the 
argument that God, because He is good, cannot 
will pain or disease, implies that pain and disease 
can never serve any good purpose or be the un- 
avoidable concomitant of any good. But if they 
can never produce, or be necessary to, any good, 
what are we to think of the God who allows them 
to exist even in imagination ? 

The tendency to strengthen suggestion at the price 
of truth is visible in other than religious attempts. 
Most people in reading the account of M. Coué’s 
method feel that it is an attempt to impose upon 
the subconscious the declaration that a certain 
thing is true, not because we believe it, but because 
we desire that it may become true. Another form 
of the same tendency is to exploit the more primi- 
tive levels of the human mind and to take man 
back to the days of high suggestibility, when the 
witch-doctor’s ‘ medicine’ was effective. Thus we 
have the use of charms and relics, of holy waters, 
and holy oil. And those who count this com- 
parison odious should ask themselves why, if they 
are persuaded that with them God works through 
these means, they should deny that He helps the 
savage through means so similar. 

We have also to consider what effect a cure is 
likely to have on the spiritual life of the patient. 
How is he to think of it? Is it a special Divine 
grace to him? If so, does God make favourites, 
since many go unhealed ? Or is it that he has more 
faith than others? In either case the conclusion 
is likely to be that he is in some way remarkable 
and exceptional. It is likely to increase self- 
interest, especially as the cure has come in a way 
that gives him a claim on the interest of others. 
The effect of being so cured is thus very likely to 
be spiritually detrimental. We see this more 
than once in the case of those whom Jesus healed. 
The nature of their cure prompted them to dis- 
obey Him, and they answered His strict injunction 
to silence by immediate and diligent disobedience 
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(Mk 1® 756). Gratitude would surely have shown 
itself in obedience, so that we have to debit their 
disobedience to the desire to be of interest to their 
fellows. And this exaggerated self-interest is 
unwholesome. 

These considerations explain the. frequently 
observed result that when religion is made the 
direct means to specific curative suggestion, there 
is a tendency for spiritual interests to be swamped 
by the interests of bodily health. In all religious 
cults which profess the elimination of disease and 
pain, this interest tends to become supreme and 
all-absorbing. So truth is avenged: refuse to 
give a fact its rightful place and you will find it 
occupying one to which it has no right. In Christian 
Churches this result is immediate and obvious. 
Spiritual healing will bring crowds that are inter- 
ested in bodily rather than spiritual health. In 
proportion to its success, healing by religious 
means will tend to exalt the physical benefit above 
the spiritual. This was the experience even of 
Jesus. And this brings us to consider the part 
that healing played in His ministry, since it is to 
Him that appeal is made by those who bid the 
Church resume this function. 

The second Gospel, which is our best authority 
for the life and works of Jesus, preserves for us 
an otherwise obscured but very interesting fact: 
Mark’s account makes it evident that Jesus very 
soon found that His work as healer was impeding 
His more important work as teacher and preacher. 
At Capernaum on the Sabbath evening a great 
crowd is gathered by His fame as a healer: ‘and 
in the morning, a great while before day, he rose 
up and went out, and departed into a desert place, 
and there prayed. .. . And they found him, and 
say unto him, All are seeking thee. And he saith 
unto them, Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also ; for to this end came 
I forth’ (Mk 1°*#.), The demand for healing calls 
in one direction ; His proper work, that of preacher, 
in another, After His experience in Capernaum, 
Jesus shows an unwillingness to heal.’ The leper’s 
‘If thou wilt’ is unrebuked, in contrast to the 
censured ‘If thou canst’ of the lunatic’s father. 
And the reason is soon obvious. The healing of 
the leper is followed by such a gathering of crowds 
that Jesus has to cease His public work in the 
cities (Mk 1*). Mk 37-18 has a similar account of 
thronging occasioned by His fame as healer with 
a similar result, that preaching was made difficult 
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and Jesus was compelled to take special measures 
to protect His vocation as preacher. It accords 
with this that Jesus repeatedly enjoined silence 
upon the healed (Mk 1% 5% 735 876), the inference 
from which is that He did not want people to come. 
for healing. The same inference is in the repeated 
statement that Jesus was ‘besought’ to heal 
(Mk 14° 523 782 8%), a word which implies that 
assent was not readily given. And the healings 
not only diminish in number, but at one ‘ He sighed,’ 
and at the next the first attempt was only partially 
successful, and after that they disappear from the 
Marcan account, with the exception of the cure of 
Bartimeus, which occurred under circumstances in 
which it could not add to the thronging. 

It seems also that the sort of faith that made 
healing possible was not the sort that was spiritu- 
ally valuable. Jesus ‘could do no mighty work’ 
in Nazareth, but was confined to healings of a 
minor sort ‘ because of their unbelief’ (Mk 6°- ®). 
We infer that where mighty works were done the 
requisite faith was found, and yet we read that He 
has to ‘upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because they repented 
not’ (Mt 1174, Lk 1o!?-15), We note also that, 
apart from demoniacs, we are not told that any 
one whom Jesus healed was amongst His permanent 
followers, which is remarkable despite the frag- 
mentariness of the record. 

All this suggests that, apart from the casting out 
of demons, which belongs to a separate category 
and needs special consideration, cures wrought by 
Jesus were rare and exceptional after the earliest 
days of His ministry. Against this may be urged 
Jesus’ reply to the messengers of the Baptist, 
‘Go your way and tell John the things which ye do 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them’ (Mt rz, Lk 7%). 
But it seems probable that those New Testament 
scholars are right who think that the cures here 
named were intended to be understood as figurative 
of the spiritual. For if we take them literally we 
have not only the difficulty of such a demonstra- 
tion, but also that in that case the last clause is an 
anticlimax. In that case also the words that 
follow, ‘ And blessed is he that shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me,’ are not apposite, 
whereas if they followed purely spiritual triumphs 
they are meaningful and necessary. Another 
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indication is that the casting out of demons is not 
mentioned, which is inexplicable if the list is literal, 
for that was the most frequent and important of 
Jesus’ miracles and the only one to which He other- 
wise appealed as evidence of His mission (Mt 128, 
Lk 11°). If, however, the list was intended to be 
figurative of the conquest of spiritual maladies, 
the omission is intelligible, for demoniac possession 
was itself a spiritual rather than a physical evil. 
And it is important to note that if these terms of 


disease and cure are figurative, the whole passage - 


suggests very strongly that their literal counterparts 
did not form part of what Jesus regarded as His 
work. 

Another item of evidence is found in several 
statements that describe the work of Jesus and 
the Twelve as that of preaching and casting out of 
demons, no mention being made of other healings 
(Mk 1° 314-15 67), This in all probability repre- 
sents the oldest tradition, for the development of 
tradition in such a matter is much more likely to be 
in the direction of addition than omission; for 
example, Matthew in taking over these very state- 
ments adds to exorcisms ‘all manner of disease, 
and all manner of sickness’ (Mt 473 10!). Further 
evidence that the miracles were generally confined 
to the casting out of demons is found in the scribal 
calumny, ‘ By the prince of the demons casteth he 
out demons,’ which was evidently intended to 
dispose of Him altogether as a wonder-worker, and 
would otherwise have been pointless. 

In endeavouring to understand the place given by 
Jesus to the casting out of demons, it is idle to 
explain demoniac possession by referring it to the 
common primitive notion that all diseases are the 
work of evil spirits. Disease and demoniac posses- 
sion are regarded in the Gospels as two quite distinct 
things (e.g. Mk 3!°). A deaf man is a different 
sort of case from one with a deaf demon and is 
differently treated (Mk 733" 925). There can be 
no doubt that this phenomenon was important 
to Jesus because of its moral and spiritual elements. 
He regarded it as a triumph of spiritual evil in the 
soul and as a defiance of God’s kingship. It is 
probably not necessary to suppose that in all cases 
of possession there was serious mental abnormality. 
‘Savage priests or medicine-men who have been 
conyerted to Christianity have often declared that 
they did really believe themselves possessed by the 
god or the devil during their religious ecstasies or 
wild dervish-dances and felt the corresponding 
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emotions ’ (Dr. Rashdall, Idea of Atonement, p. 473). 
Some cases seem analogous to the mediumistic 
trance, and there were others in which the ab- 
normality was more serious. Demoniacs appear to 
have been highly suggestible: their susceptibility 
appears in their frequent acclamation of Jesus as 
the;-Son) of Gods (Mk;1?4 34:5? > ef, Ac n6het?), 
Belief in the possibility of obsession by demons, the 
evil fascination of the belief, and the feeble resist- 
ance which the combination of an evil conscience 
and excitable mind could offer to the idea, would 
probably be enough to account altogether for some 
cases and to give the definite colour of possession to - 
others. It is noticeable that we never read of any 
mental case being brought to Jesus except those 
of demoniacs. This suggests either that Jesus 
confined Himself to dealing with this class, or that 
other mental troubles under pressure of the pre- 
vailing belief in demoniac possession tended to 
develop into it. Probably both conditions were 
at work. 

e But it is evident that, so far as Jesus was con- 
cerned, the dominant element in this phenomenon 
was not the mentally pathological, but the morally 
and spiritually evil. The demoniac was regarded 
as the absolute slave of an evil power. He was 
not a man who had chosen freely to be utterly 
evil, but one whose sin had allowed the entry of a 
Power which his will was powerless to evict. It 
was the complete tyranny of evil in men who were 
not completely evil. It was a triumph of evil in 
its own right which Jesus could not but challenge. 
And He combated it, not by questioning the theory 
on which it partly depended, but by facing the 
power of evil with a greater majesty of good. To 
do so was a necessary element in His proclamation 
of the kingdom. The blind or lame might have 
the kingship of God in their hearts: the demoniac 
could not. The immediate interest in casting out 
demons was to make room for God. Without that 
the empty mind would suffer reversion and the 
last estate would be worse than the first (Mt 128-®*, 
dle 5 9°438), 

There is reason therefore to conclude that Jesus 
speedily found that the exercise of His power to 
heal was incompatible with His work as a pro- 
claimer of truth, and that He therefore refrained 
from all healings and confined Himself to the cast- 
ing out of demons, in which He brought the sufferer 
not wholeness of body but peace of mind and the 
possibility of enjoying the presence of God. 
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We must now glance at the attitude and practice 
of the early Church in this respect. The nature of 
the narratives in Acts suggests that such healings 
were extraordinary and rare. Some people assume 
that the early Church treated all bodily ailments 
in this ‘ miraculous’ way by religious suggestion, 
but this is improbable. That a fellow-Christian 
could be called ‘the beloved physician’ indicates 
that they did not despise the medical knowledge of 
their time. Paul, in speaking of the gifts of the 
Spirit (x Co 124-1), thrice distinguishes ‘ miracles’ 
(Suvdes, powers) from ‘healings’ (idmara), 
making it clear that he was thinking of two quite 
distinct activities. This distinction implies either 
‘miracles’ that were not ‘ healings,’ or ‘ healings’ 
that were not ‘miracles.’ The former is unlikely. 
The word dvvdwes is regularly used both in the 
Gospels and Acts for miracles of healing, and especi- 
ally for the casting out of demons (cf., e.g., Ac 1911). 
And if ‘miracles’ in 1 Co 12 has this meaning, 
‘healings’ would be of the non-miraculous sort 
accomplished by the use of the medical skill of the 
day. Indeed, the word iduara seems generally to 
mean ‘means of healing, remedies.’ In confirma- 
tion it may be noted that Paul ranks ‘ healings’ 
with ‘ helps and governments ’ on a rather mundane 
level. This suggests that the care of the sick by 
the then known means was a branch of the Church’s 
regular activity and that cures by religious sug- 
gestion, z.e. ‘miracles,’ and the casting out of 
demons were regarded as quite a distinct activity 
to be exercised by those who were specially gifted. 
We have no means of determining what proportion 
healings by religious suggestion bore to exorcisms 
in the ‘miracles’ of the early Church. But it 
need not surprise us if, in regard to the former, the 
Church returned to what Jesus had discarded ; 
in the ‘speaking with tongues’ also we have a 
religious phenomenon that plays no part in the 
ministry of Jesus and hardly seems compatible 
with the general spirit of His methods. 

- These considerations may help to explain the 
subsequent history of activities of healing in the 
Church. The casting out of demons disappears 
only when belief in ‘possession’ and cases of 
‘possession’ are no longer found: whenever these 
reappear there is a reappearance of the Christian 
exorcist. Healing of specific bodily ills by religious 
suggestion may be expected to develop along 
several lines. It may be discovered, as it was by 
Jesus, to militate against the proper work of the 
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Church and may be therefore disused. It may be 
encouraged and may automatically bring itself to 
an end by lessening the spiritual intensity of which 
it is sometimes, as it was with Jesus, a by-product. 
Or it may be fostered and retained by shaping - 
thought and practice to this end, the result of 
which seems to be the obtaining of certain doubtful 


‘advantages to health and certain spectacular 


advantages of advertisement at the cost of a con- 
siderable danger to intelligence, honesty of thought, 
and spirituality. 

So far as the question of our present duty is con- 
cerned, we have seen that the action of Jesus con- 
firms the conclusion to which we came on general 
grounds, that the direct application of religious 
suggestion to specific maladies is possible and often 
effective, but that it is a dangerous practice for 
those whose supreme duty lies in witnessing to the 
truth and proclaiming the gospel. And we saw 
that it was not without danger to both the bodily 
and spiritual health of the sufferer. 

We are therefore left to find the legitimate 
influence of religion on health in the effect of a 
quiet, cheerful, courageous, joyful mind upon those 
bodily functions that make for health and healing. 
This will put the Church at an apparent disad- 
vantage’ with those cults that are willing to use 
religious suggestion for the removal of specific 
bodily ills: They will attract those who prefer 
bodily well-being to soundness of mind and are 
more eager for physical ease than for truth. 

On the other hand, we should do wrong to expect 
too little. For a good state of mind removes the 
impediment of anxiety and fear from, and adds 
energy to, the curative functions of the organism, 
and their range and efficiency are great. Baudouin 
tells us that the subconscious is ‘a clever physio- 
logist,’ ‘we have merely to suggest the idea of 
cure, and the subconscious makes it its business 
to discover the physiological means for realising 
the cure’ (Suggestion and Autosuggestion, pp. 212, 
270). Whatever truth there is in this statement 
must depend ultimately upon the highly organized 
and adaptable curative functions of the organism 
common to us and the higher animals. For this 
subconscious Physiologist is a strange fellow: you 
must not tell him what you want him to do: you 
must tell him that a certain thing is happening, 
and then he will make it happen. Surely, so far as 
this method is effective for health, what really 
happens is simply this—that, by persuading our- 
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selves that our bodily evils will disappear, we 
remove the anxiety and depression that arise from 
them and so remove what has been impeding the 
natural curative processes. This is confirmed by 
the fact that better results are obtained by directing 
autosuggestion to general health rather than to 
the removal of particular evils (cbid. p. 157). The 
beneficial effect of suggestion in counteracting 
morbid suggestions and in inducing a state of mind 
that allows the organism to get on with its own 
curative functions must therefore be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the specific physical effects that 
can be induced by suggestion and are of question- 
able value, especially when the person giving the 
suggestion has had no medical training. 

And it must be here noted that though Christi- 
anity has no particular advantage in the matter 
of specific suggestion, it has unrivalled power to 
give joy and inward peace. 

It seems, therefore, that we ought to live upon, 
and teach, the truth that the Christian mind must 
not be expected to eliminate all disease, but that it 
will certainly have a beneficial effect upon health, 
which may be expected to be great and the limits 
of which are unknown. But directly to seek 
health in this way is something like the search for 
happiness—we are likely to find it only if we look 
for something greater. There must be fearlessness 
and self-forgetfulness. The tendency of a parti- 
cular malady to draw attention to itself must be 
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resisted ; and this may best be done by giving it 
just so much attention as the practical steps towards 
cure demand and no more. 

This may involve the doctor’s help, which is ~ 
demanded by another factor. Inward peace is 
unreal unless it has its counterpart in fulfilled duty. 
And it is a duty, a right response to nature and to 
God, to use the best means to the remedy of ill. 
The obtaining and intelligent and hopeful use of the 
best medical advice will be an essential condition 
of a sane inward peace in face of sickness. And the 
effect of the good mind upon the body by releasing 
and energizing the organism’s natural curative 
powers will co-operate directly with medical skill, 
which to a very large extent aims at assisting these 
natural functions. 

And from this point of view, while the maximum 
power of mind and body are working for health, 
we can recognize and do justice to the spiritual 
possibilities of pain and disease. We can recog- 
nize that they are sometimes inevitable and may 
be the means of good. For sincere hearts have 
never found suffering an unrecompensed evil. In 
it they have learnt reliance on God, they have found 
freedom from the obsession of self-concern, they 
have learnt to sympathize with their fellows. If 
suffering could not bring a man into unique fellow- 
ship with God, the scriptures of saintship would be 
dimmed of half their light and the Cross would be 
shorn of its power and glory. 


Literature. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


ProressoR Rupotr Kirtrev’s lectures on The 
Religion of the People of Israel (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net), which have been admirably translated 
by R. Caryl Micklem, constitute a fine treatment of 
a great subject. The writer brings to his task every 
quality that is necessary—a keen historical sense, 
wide knowledge, a critical instinct that is at once 
courageous and cautious, and a religious instinct 
without which the secret of Israel’s story remains 
impenetrable. Persuaded of the profound influence 
exercised upon the religion of Israel by the religions 
of the various peoples with which she came into 


definite contact, Kittel prefaces his discussion by 
an elaborate and illuminating sketch of the 
Canaanite background ; he also justly emphasizes, 
much more than would have been possible thirty 
years ago, the influence of Egypt upon the literature 
of the Hebrews. But throughout the whole dis- 
cussion he is careful to assert the extraordinary 
power with which Israel adapted and transformed 
such material as she borrowed, or, as he puts it, 
‘the remarkable independence with which she 
rejected or amended polytheistic ideas and such 
as were beneath her.’ More particularly does he 
insist on Israel’s unique distinction—a distinction 
which he dates from the time of Moses—that in her 
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‘ religion and ethics were far more closely associated 
than elsewhere.’ Even in the very early period, 
Israelite worship was not the worship of baal, who 
was a Canaanite god, but of el. ‘ Both in the Book 
of Judges and in that of Genesis the records hold 
to the real fact that the worship of baal was con- 
sciously rejected.’ This is a conclusion of the first 
importance. 

Not only has Kittel no doubt about the historicity 
of Moses, but he finds in him the germ of the ethical 
monotheism of the prophets, and he also gives it 
as his own ‘ well-considered conviction that we 
may without hesitation ascribe to Moses the initial 
stimulus to the customary law, at first transmitted 
orally,’ which afterwards appears as the Book of the 
Covenant. There is a fine appreciation of the skill 
of Samuel in adapting the patriotic movement to 
promote the interests of the worship of Yahweh, 
and Deuteronomy is interpreted as the result of the 
collaboration of prophet and priest. It is worthy of 
note that, unlike most German scholars, Kittel 
does not believe that the prophets absolutely 
repudiated the cultus. The whole discussion is 
fresh and vital and must interest layman and 
scholar alike. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. 


A really notable contribution to the history of 
Puritanism has been made by the Rev. A. F. Scott 
Pearson, M.A., B.D., D.Th., in Thomas Cartwright 
and Elizabethan Puritanism (Cambridge University 
Press; 25s. net). The erudition, industry, and 
patient research displayed in this book are deserving 
of the highest praise. The writer has gathered all 
the available data from contemporary sources, and 
has been able to fill in several gaps in the accepted 
version of Cartwright’s life regarding, in particular, 
his visit to Geneva, his eleven years of exile, his 
relations with the Brownists in Zealand and his 
stay in Guernsey. It may safely be predicted that 
his work will stand as the final verdict on Cartwright. 

Cartwright was, as Bancroft said, the ‘ Patri- 
arche’ of the Puritans and ‘their chiefest coun- 
saylor.’ ‘If hee bee in prison, prayers are made 
for his deliverance: if hee bee delivered, great 
thankes are publicely given unto God for the 
same. . 
he must needs be one in every place.’ Very various 
estimates, as was inevitable, have been given of his 
character and conduct. Undoubtedly he was a 


. . When great matters are to bee handled, - 
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man of outstanding personality, and one who ‘ left 
an indelible mark upon the page of Elizabethan 
history.’ He was the honoured intimate of the 
leading reformers on the Continent, the acknow- 
ledged protagonist of English Puritanism, and the .. 
revered adviser on all questions of doctrine and 
morals, even on such points as whether women 
should appear in church with their hair done on 
wires. That his advice was commonly sound and 
broad-minded may be gauged from the fact of his 
teaching that the sixth commandment is broken 
when a man ‘useth not the honest recreation, 
wherewith his health may bee maintained; for 
wee must not thinke there are no more waies to 
kill a mans selfe but with a knife.’ 

It may be doubted, however, whether he is 
entitled to be called a great man. He seems some- 
how tod have lacked that force of character which 
appeared so conspicuously in Knox and Melville, 
his Scottish contemporaries. Perhaps he was 
unfortunate in his circumstances, in having the 
forceful Elizabeth to deal with, and in leading a 
cause which never really came within sight of 
victory. Had it been his fortune to win a martyr’s 
crown, his name would doubtless have worn a more 
enduring lustre, but, as it is, the story of his life, 
however -ably told, has little in it to interest and 
inspire. Perhaps the most pleasant picture of him 
comes at the end, when, his controversies all behind 
him, ‘in the morning of the day of his death he 
spent two hours on his knees in private prayer, 
“in which (as he told his wife) he found wonderful 
and unutterable joy and comfort, God giving him 
a glimpse of heaven before he came to it.””’ It is 
not to be expected that Dr, Pearson’s book will 
ever become a popular biography, but as a work of 
sound scholarship and original research it cannot be 
neglected by any future historian of the period. 


IMMANENCE AND INCARNATION. 


A very able and thoughtful essay on the central 
problems of theology has been published by the 
Cambridge University Press, Immanence and In- 
carnation (the Norrisian Prize Essay for 1924), by 
Mr. S. F. Davenport, M.A., LL.B. (zos. 6d. net). 
The main point discussed is whether immanence 
or incarnation is the term of thought that explains 
the person of Christ. Immanence is an attractive 
idea. It serves to connect the Christian revelation 
with the long series of religious personalities who 
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have enriched the religious life of mankind. But 
it does not do justice to the Divine in Christ. 
Incarnation combines both the essential ‘ moments ’ 
of a true revelation, immanence, and transcendence. 

This is the subject of the most vital chapter in the 
~ book. But it is led up to by a series of discussions 
dealing with various philosophical conceptions 
(Pantheism, Deism, Mysticism, and so on). Then 
we have chapters on ‘Types of Immanence,’ 
“Theories of Incarnation,’ and ‘ Incarnation and 
' Revelation.’ These are just the preparation of 
the ground. But throughout the book the writer 
has his eye on the object. The whole argument 
is intensely theological, and perhaps the present 
generation of readers will not have patience to 
listen to it all. Some of them will feel that the 
writer has not, after all, led us very far into the 
light. But a strenuous effort to deal with the 
biggest themes that can engage the intellect of 
man is always bracing and helpful. And no one 
will rise from the reading of this book without 
feeling that its author has made a real attempt 
to face reality and understand it. 


The problem of the Cinema, its influence on the 
people, especially on children, and its possible use 
for serious purposes, is a matter that has demanded 
investigation. This has been undertaken by the 
National Council of Public Morals, and the report 
in which the results of the investigation are 
chronicled has just been published under the title 
The Cinema in Education, edited by Sir James 
Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. 
net). The extent to which the Cinema appeals to 
the popular taste is astonishing. No fewer than 
1,075,875,000 attendances are noted in a single 
year. There are 4500 theatres in Britain devoted 
to this industry, and the statistics say that the 
whole population of the United Kingdom visits 
the picture house once a fortnight. In thickly 
populated areas, 90 per cent. of the elementary 
school population from eight to fourteen years of 
age frequent this form of entertainment. These 
facts show how urgent such an inquiry as this is. 
The volume before us is a thorough document. 
It consists of two parts, the ‘ Psychological Research 
Committee’s Report,’ and the ‘Cinema Experi- 
ments Sub-Committee’s Report.’ Both are thor- 
oughly scientific. And, if the results are as yet 
somewhat tentative and uncertain, they point the 
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way to further inquiry and lay at least a basis for 
provisional action. It ought to be said that the 
Associations of Cinematograph Exhibitors co- 
operated in a whole-hearted fashion in the investi- 
gation and gave all possible help. Both educators 
and legislators will be deeply interested in both 
the Reports in this book, and will learn much from 
it for their guidance. 


The Churches of America are preparing for a 
National Conference on the Christian Way of Life. 
The combined initials would have supplied a word 
far surpassing ‘ Copec’ in hideousness, but it has 
very sensibly been decided to call it ‘ The Inquiry,’ 
a name which should be noted as more will be 
heard of it. Four Commissions have been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the relations of the Christian 
way of life to the Church, Industry, International 
and Race Problems. The first of these Com- 
missions has issued a syllabus of questions for use 
by discussion classes, entitled Why the Church ? 
60 cents). It consists of 
twelve chapters, each of which begins with a series 
of questions and suggestions for discussion, followed 
by an indication of guiding lines of thought and 
quotations from representative thinkers in the 
various Churches and outside. It may be of 
interest to preachers to learn that in America the 
sermon is currently objected to as being ‘an un- 
pedagogical attempt to teach by exegetical mono- 
logue!’ This so-called Syllabus is much more than 
a syllabus, it is an ideal text-book. The work is 
admirably done, and the matter provided is thought- 
provoking in the highest degree. 


Two Young Men, by Mr. Nolan Rice Best (Associa- 
tion Press ; $1.25), contains an account of the lives 
of David A. Sinclair and Edward L. Shuey, who 
were partners in the service of the Y.M.C.A., the 
one as secretary, the other as an interested layman. 
‘Not more knitted in soul were David and 
Jonathan, Dr. John R. Mott says of them in a 
foreword. Together they accomplished a remark- 
able work among the young men of Dayton, U.S.A. 


The Problem of the Future Life, by the Rev. A. H. 
McNeile, D.D. (Heffers; 3s. 6d. net), is a most 
clear and informing survey both of scriptural 
teaching and of modern thought in regard to the 
mysterious subject of which it treats. The book 
is divided into three sections—(1) Arguments for 
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Immortality, (2) The Future Condition of those 
who are ‘ being saved,’ (3) Those who are ‘ being 
lost.’ In the first section considerable space is 
given to present-day speculations about the future 
life, particularly spiritualism, in reference to which 
the conclusion is reached that ‘the position can 
best be summed up in four negatives : spiritualism 
as a proof of life after death is unnecessary; as a 
source of higher knowledge of the life with God 
it is unsatisfying; as the real explanation of the 
phenomena it is uncertain; and for mediums and 
inquirers alike it is unsafe.’ 

Dr. McNeile’s treatment of a profound and diffi- 
cult theme is most sane and scriptural throughout, 
with a wise reticence where the shadows lie deepest. 
The conclusions of traditional theology, of uni- 
versalism, and of conditional immortality are all 
alike beset with difficulties in regard to the ultimate 
fate of the lost, but this at least may be confidently 
affirmed that ‘ to refuse to repent and to believe in 
and love and please God now, is sheer gambling 
with the soul at stake.’ 


Hector Macpherson: The Man and his Work, by 
the Rev. Hector Macpherson, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.R.A.S. (Henderson, Edinburgh; 5s. net), is a 
worthy tribute by a gifted son to a gifted father. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Edinburgh, 


Evening News under Mr. Macpherson’s editorship 
“became one of the pioneer organs of public 
opinion ; while the handling of themes scientific, 
philosophical, theological, and literary, in addition 
to politics and economics, was a new departure in 
journalism.’ The life and work of such a man well 
deserved a less brief memoir than is given here, but 
most readers will feel richly compensated on finding 
the larger part of the book devoted to a collection 
of Mr. Macpherson’s more recent literary sketches, 
under the title of ‘Hours with Great Authors.’ 
These sketches are as fresh and vivid as anything 
that came from that facile and gifted pen. 


The C.O.P.E.C. Commission Reports have already 
been issued in paper form, and have been reviewed 
and commended in this magazine. There has been 
a demand, however, for a more permanent style of 
binding ; and in response to this desire, the Com- 
mittee have issued, through Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., the whole of the twelve Reports in a 
neat cloth binding with gilt lettering. A specimen 
is before us in the report entitled The Relation of the 
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Sexes (4s. net), and it certainly makes a handsome 
and attractive volume. The shorter volumes are 
issued at 3s. net, and the longer ones at 4s. net. 


The Church of the Spirit, by Professor Francis G. 
Peabody (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net), is defined in the” 
sub-title as ‘ a brief survey of the spiritual tradition 
in Christianity.’ The author announces that ‘ this 
book is the last of a series of short studies which have 
been concerned with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and its applicability to modern life,’ a series 
which began in 1900 with the well-known work on 
‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question.’ It is 
a powerful plea for the cultivation of the spiritual 
element in Christianity as against the institutional. 
Professor Peabody is one to whom the institutional 
side of Christianity does not appeal, but who re- 
joices,in the liberty of the spirit and in the fellow- 
ship of all good men. His message is timely, and’ 
it is here presented with convincing force, But the 
appeal of the book is unfortunately blunted by the 
polemic strain which runs through it. The Church 
of Authority is set over against the Church of the 
Spirit as though they were not only different but 
almost wholly antagonistic. Doubtless the Church 
of Authority has from time to time persecuted the 
Church of the Spirit, but she has also been, and is 
to-day, its foster-mother, the great nursery of the 
spiritual life. It seems also unnecessary to identify 
the Church of the Spirit with Liberal Christianity, 
as opposed to the Romanist and the Fundamentalist 
as representative of the Church of Authority. 
What this implies, Professor Peabody says, is illus- 
trated in their diverse attitudes to the social 
questions of to-day. In face of the present-day 
attack on the institution of the family, the Church 
of Authority deals with the situation as a govern- 
mental problem, legislates against laxity, prohibits 
divorce and so forth ; ‘ to the Church of the Spirit 
the family is not primarily an institution main- 
tained by law but a union perpetuated by love,’ 
and she presses her attack against the lusts and 
passions that threaten marital discord. Again, 
in the field of international politics, the Church of 
Authority proclaims war against war and promotes’ 
alliances for the maintenance of peace ; the Church 
of the Spirit concerns itself primarily with the 
forces of ambition and lust that have led to war. 

One cannot but regret that the antithesis between 
the Church of Authority and the Church of the 
Spirit has been so greatly overstressed. But, 
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when allowance is made for this, we cordially 
acknowledge that Professor Peabody has a stirring 
message for all the churches, a message needing to 
be uttered because so timely. It is, after all, the 
old message, restated with new force and point, 
that Christianity is not a creed but a life, that not 
every one that saith, ‘Lord, Lord, but he that 
doeth the will of the Father in heaven, is the true 
Christian and member of the Church Invisible. 


The question of a future life is very much to the 
fore at present, and several good books have lately 
been issued dealing with various aspects of it. One 
may always depend on a suggestive and competent 
treatment in an ‘Ingersoll Lecture,’ and that is 
what we have in the latest of this famous series, 
Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism, by Professor 
Edgar S. Brightman (Milford; 4s. 6d. net). The 
interesting task undertaken by the writer is to 
interpret the beliefs of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Schopenhauer about human immortality. In 
three ways Idealism stands for this belief, in its 
exaltation of reason, in its emphasis on value 
(‘moral value is the key to reality’), and in its 
assertion of the significance of the final self. If 
Idealism is right in three contentions, then im- 
mortality follows as a necessary conclusion. This 
little book is delightfully clear on a subject that 
might have lent itself to obscurity, and it is both 
informative and reassuring.. 


The adjective ‘dull’ is traditionally associated 
with the treatment of economics as a science, but 
one of the changes in our changing era must be 
counted the abandonment of that tradition. The 
new experts are really sometimes interesting and 
occasionally even lively. This may at any rate be 
said of Who Should Have Wealth, and Other Papers, 
by Professor George M. Janes, Ph.D., of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, U.S.A. (Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee; $1.50). This book 
consists of a series of essays, which were formerly 
lectures to students and so have been ‘tried out 
on the dog,’ dealing with various economic problems. 
They have a certain unity in that they all handle 
some aspect of the distribution of wealth, which 
the author considers the economic question of 
to-day. One of the most interesting papers is that 
on ‘ Das Kapital,’ which contains a sketch of the 
career of Marx and an acute criticism of his economic 
theory. But all the essays, if slight, are readable 
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and informing, and the book might wey be used 
as an easy introduction to the ‘ dismal science.’ 


An interesting little book of popular theology has 
been written by a layman, The Divine Purpose of 
Salvation, by Mr. David Cumming (Morgan & 
Scott ; 2s. 6d. net). It was written in the inter- 
vals of a strenuous business life, in order to ‘ keep 
his soul on top,’ as he puts it. The subject is 
pursued through a series of stages which gives 
various reasons for the work of a redeeming God 
e.g. to set forth God’s power over evil, to lift man 
to a higher plane, to train him for a future life, 
and so on. The author died before the publication 
of his work, but he has left a good legacy of earnest 
thought on a great theme. 


For the ‘ Life and Religion’ Series edited by 
Sanders and Sherman, within the compass of 
one hundred and sixty-three pages Dr. Oscar L. 
Joseph has given a marvellously good account of 
The Historical Development of Christiantty (Scrib- 
ners; $1.50). The story, which begins with the 
mission of John the Baptist and is carried down to 
our own day, even to the consummation of the 
Union of the three Canadian Churches, is told in 
twelve chapters which, succinct as they are, bring 
out the salient features of each period, with their 
political and philosophical implications and their 
leading personalities, and is so told that ‘ there are 
few who will fail to discern the guiding hand of 
God in each great emergency.’ ~ We could not 
imagine a better introduction, within the same 
compass, to the study of historical Christianity. 


Baptism and the Early Church, by the Rev. 
Clement F. Rogers, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 6d. net), is a 
brief but careful study of the evidence in regard to 
Affusion or Submersion. A conclusion is reached 
favourable to the former as being the common 
practice in the early Church. The booklet is 
illustrated by several copies of frescoes and mosaics 
depicting ancient modes of baptism. 


A good piece of historical work has been done by 
the translation and editing of The Life of St. Samson 
of Dol, by the Rev. Thomas Taylor, B.D. (S.P.C.K. ; 
5s. net). St. Samson was born about a.p. 486 
and was the pioneer in Christian work in Brittany. 
He had a remarkable career, which is sketched 
here in a very interesting introduction. The Vite 
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Samsonis, of which this is the first English trans- 
lation, was written about 610 or 615, and Mr. 
Taylor believes he has identified the anonymous 
writer. Original documents like this throw a great 
deal of light on the growth of Christianity in western 
Europe, and history owes much to the industry of 
writers like Mr. Taylor for such contributions to 
our better knowledge. 


Canon Sell pursues indefatigably his good work 
of commending the Old Testament to the pastors 
of the Indian Church, as it has disclosed itself to 
the eyes of the modern scholar. His latest volume, 
which is a Commentary on The Book of Genests 
(Madras: S.P.C.K. Depository, Vepery), is, like his 
earlier volumes, fully alive to the critical position 
and fully determined to turn it to homiletic account. 
It is also enriched at many points by Canon Sell’s 
abundant knowledge of the East. The frankness 
of the criticism is shown by the fact that he takes 
the us in 1°6 to be, not a plural of majesty, but a 
reference to the heavenly assembly. But it is 
the preacher that Canon Sell has in his eye all the 
time, and such as have been disturbed by Funda- 
mentalism will find reassurance here. We are glad 
to note that this helpful book can also be secured 
in England, at the Bookroom of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


New Testament Evidence for the Resurrection, by 
the Rev. T. A. Bold, M.A. (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net), 
is a popular study of some of the Gospel narratives 
of the Resurrection. The treatment is somewhat 
slight, but so far as it goes it is clear, earnest in 
tone, and confirmatory of the Christian faith. 


Hints and Helps for Corporate Prayer, by the 
Rev. George Steven, D.D. (S.C.M.; 1s. net), is a 
little book ‘ dedicated to all beginners whether old 
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or young.’ It contains simple suggestions under 
the familiar headings of Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Confession, Prayer, and Intercession. It is well 
fitted to guide and help any who may be timidly 
beginning the practice of audible prayer. 


The Quaker Ministry, by Mr. John W. Graham, 
M.A. (Swarthmore Press; 1s. 6d. net), is the 
Swarthmore Lecture for 1925. It contains an 
interesting and well-informed review of the attitude 
of the Society of Friends to the Christian ministry. 
There is much here that is worthy to be pondered 
by all the churches, though the opening section 
of the lecture is gravely marred by some unnecessary 
caricatures of modern preaching. 


The Rev. D. E. Hart-Davies, M.A., has in Jonah : 
Prophet and Patriot (Thynne & Jarvis; 3s. net), 
essayed the now rather thankless task of estab- 
lishing the historicity of ‘the phenomenal experi- 
ences’ of that curious prophet, whom Mr. Hart- 
Davies numbers with ‘ the:noblest of the martyrs 
who, like Moses and Paul, would choose even to be 
spiritually accursed for their nation’s sake.’ The 
book is written in good temper and after much 
study, but we fear it will make no impression on 
those who regard the miracles of the story as of no 
importance in comparison with its transcendent 
exposition of the Divine love, which overleaps 
national boundaries. It is significant that the 
writer stresses Matthew’s account of our Lord’s 
reference to Jonah rather than Luke’s; and to 
speak of Jonah as, in the end, ‘ humbled and puri- 
fied’ is surely to read too much into the ominous 
silence with which he greets the searching question 
with which the book closes. It has its place among 
the prophets, not because of the facts which it 
records, but because of the prophetic spirit which 
animates it. 


of JeataB Pitt 


By Joun MonteirTu, M.A., GLascow. 


THe FourTH SERVANT SONG. 


THE main problems to be answered in the ‘exegesis 
of Is 521-53" are three in number. (z) Is 
the Servant an individual, historical, legendary, or 


imaginary, or is he a personification of the actual 
or the ideal Israel? (2) Is he depicted as a leper, 
and only by a figure of speech spoken of as a 
prisoner, or is he a prisoner whose pains are men- 
tioned in terms of leprosy? (3) Is his mission to 
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bring salvation to men, through his sufferings, or by 
his life to be the ambassador of YHWH among the 
nations ? Connected with these questions are others, 
concerning detail: thus, we must explain sudden 
breaks in the sequence of ideas, the meaning of con- 
junctions, whose only possible reference is to phrases 
separated by wide intervening periods, thoughts which 
are duplicated in an aimless and fortuitous manner. 
How we are to explain these must depend upon the 
answers we give to thethree questions outlined above. 

But no exegesis which considers the passage as a 
unity has been able to give a decisive answer to 
these questions, or to explain away the detailed 
difficulties in such a manner that the passage reads 
straightforward in an unambiguous fashion. As an 
excuse it is stated that the closing verses have 
suffered many redactions, but this is not seen to 
be the symptom of something much more radical. 
The question is never asked whether the Song may 
not be the result of the fusion of two initially distinct 
documents, yet it can be easily shown that there 
are two clear pictures in the passage, one of which 
depicts an individual, suffering as a leper, that he 
may bring salvation to others who have sinned, the 
second showing Israel captive among the nations, 
that by his example the others may learn to know 
the God they have forgotten. If this were merely 
a case of mixed metaphor, which may not have been 
so abhorrent to the writers of the period as it is to 
us to-day, we should not find that the answer to 
the three questions from which we have set out 
would show a clear line of distinction, it would 
happen that one verse would show the individual 
servant as redemptive, the next would show him, 
though still individual, to be propagandist, and 
soon. But there is nothing of this in the passage ; 
there are two pictures which are never mingled. 

An examination of vy.?“ gives us a picture of 
one whose appearance was repulsive, one who was 
“smitten, so that men thought his punishment 
was laid upon him by God because of his sins. 
Haggard and sickly, he was visited with all the 
loathing and despite with which the healthy of 
all ages have regarded the sick and the diseased ; 
even the very fineness of his soul, which would not 
let him mingle with his fellows, not merely because 
he could not bear their sneers, but because in his 
heart he knew that he was foul to look upon, but 
made him to be the more despised. But the truth, 
as God revealed it, was, that though this leper was 
smitten by the judgment of God, it was for the 
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judgment merited by the sins of those who scoffed 
at him, and not his own. They who despised were 
the sinners: he, who suffered, was the sinless one, 
the beloved servant of YHWH. 

But in vv.°-§ we have a very different picture. 
Here there is the chastisement of man by man, the 
weals left by the rod of the gaoler. The sufferer 
no longer shrinks from the sight of men, in truth he 
cannot, for he is retained by force. He is meek and 
dumb, but it is a dumbness that springs, not from 
the sense of inferiority, as in the case of the leper, 
but from the consciousness that this was his duty. 
He dies, through the cruelty of the nations, but 
there comes to them the revelation, that behind all 
their sport and cruelty there had been the high 
purpose of YHWH. They had despoiled Israel 
for their amusement, for their love of aggrandise- 
ment, but they had really been playing into the 
hand of God, for the inevitable result was, that 
they must come to know Him, and Israel must 
once more be great among the nations. Here 
we have no individual, as in the previous passage, 
but one nation in the midst of others. 

For convenience, let us call the document under- 
lying the first passage, the Song of the Leper (SL), 
and that of the second, the Song of the Captive 
Nation (SCN). Then starting at 5213, we shall 
commence our separation thus: v.13 may belong to 
either document, but v.!4 is clearly from SL, and 
v.15 just as clearly from SCN. But v.'4 consists of 
only three lines, and must therefore be supple- 
mented by a line, either out of the blue, as in the 
exegesis of Duhm, or from the previous verse or 
that which follows. This last is impossible, if the 
sources be different, so we must find a monostichic 
form of v.48, which will suit SL. Now, if we are to 
regard the song as a fusion, there must have been 
certain conditions of fusion which were satisfied. 
There must bave been similarity of idea, or what 
passed as such. We could not to-day fuse the 
National Anthem and the Red Flag. But further, 
the first lines, before the songs could be fused, must 
almost of necessity, have been liable to be confused. 
Thus we have two hymns, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, 
our hearts inspire,’ and ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire,’ which in other printless days might 
very well have been fused. Thus, here we may 
imagine that the two documents originally started 
very much alike. Taking, therefore, Budde’s 
alteration of yaskil into yisra’él, we have two 
subjects, of which the former, ‘Israel,’ may be 
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apportioned to SCN, and the latter, ‘ My Servant,’ 
to SL. The most suitable verb for the latter, in 
view of 1 S 9?, Ezk 213, is gabhah m’ddh, so that we 
have for the opening of SL, ‘ Behold, My Servant 
shall be exalted exceedingly,’ and for SCN, the 
entire verse but for yaskil. 

The result is, that we are able to retain v.14 
in situ, and yet give a proper account of the con- 
nexion between vy.!8-15, If it be asked why the 
redactor did not put v.14 after 537, the answer may 
be that it was clearly seen to be part of the pre- 
paratory section, and that, being spoken by YHWH, 
it was too sacred to be parted from its context, 
but was taken with the prelude to SCN, which is 
also very probably spoken by the Deity. 

We have seen that v.? brivgs us back to SL, 
which continues till the end of v.*, where there is 
a break occasioned by the necessity of keeping the 
two passages together which contrast the Servant 
and the speakers, by means of the repeated anti- 
thesis. Yet the join is not faultlessly executed, for 
in v.*> the antithesis is quite lost. The next break 
is after v.°, where the redactor has juxtaposed the 
two sections which deal with the death of the hero. 
There is no point in the addition of v.%, unless it 
be in the fact that the Servant is buried among 
the evildoers, and for the justification of this it is 
necessary to return to v.*?, a very strong proof that 
these two distiches are to be read continuously. 

But some preparation must be made for lachén 
in v.42, It must refer, not to the Servant’s suffer- 
ings, but to his innocence. Thus, he was smitten 
to death, but he was innocent, therefore will he 
inherit, etc. Thus, it is best to assign v.%> to SCN. 
In itself, v.1% would do, but it would leave the 
impossible sequence of vv.°-°>, Because of their 
emphasis on the personal purity and righteousness of 
the Servant, we must place vv. 11 in SL; v.12, 
which have a national outlook, go to SCN ; and v.22, 
which seems an unnecessary repetition of the 
previous quatrain, goes to SL, where we can appre- 
ciate its value and its meaning. 

The amended text for the last four verses has 
been taken as follows. In v.°, ‘dsey-ra‘ is read, 
with Kittel, Ryssel, Bottcher, etc. : 


10. wWYHWH haphé¢ dakk’o 
ha’lohim yiss@ massa’ minnaphshé 
yera eh zvoas ma’*vik yamim 
whépheg YHWH byadho yiglah. 

Il. mé¢mal naphsh6 yireh 
yisba‘ bdha‘ath gidhqathd, etc. 
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The other readings are familiar emendations. 
The full text is : 


Tue SonG OF THE CAPTIVE NATION. 


lii. 13. Behold, Israel shall arise, 
and be lifted up and exalted exceedingly ; 
15. So shall many nations be moved at him, 
kings shall shut their mouths, 
For what had not been told them shall they 


see,” 
and what they had not heard shall they 
perceive. 
liii. r. Who could have believed what we have 
heard, 
and to whom is the Arm of YHWH 
revealed ? 


5. He was dishonoured for our sins, 
and humbled for our iniquity, 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are restored. 


6. All of us, like sheep, had gone astray, 
we had turned, each to his own way, 
But YHWH made to light on him 
the iniquity of all of us. 
7. He was oppressed, yet was he meek, 
and he opened not his mouth. 
As a lamb to the slaughter was he led, 
and as a sheep before her shearers was he 
dumb. 
8. Without protest, and without judgment was 
he taken, 
and who gave a thought where he dwelt, 
That he was cut off out of the land of the 
living, 
and through the inhumanity of the people 
was smitten to death. 
9b. Nevertheless, he had done no violence, 
and there was no deceit in his mouth. 
12a. Therefore will he inherit among the many, 
and with the strong receive spoil, 
b. Instead of his soul’s being poured out unto 
death, 
and his being numbered with the trans- 
gressors. 


THE SONG OF THE LEPER. 


. Behold, My Servant shall be exalted exceed- 
ingly, 
I4. just as many used to be appalled at him, 
Because marred and inhuman was his appear- 
ance, 
and his features unlike the sons of men. 


lili, 2. He grew up aforetime like a sapling, 
like-a root out of dry ground. 
His features were not such that we should 
regard him, 
nor his appearance that we should desire 
him, 
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3. He was despised and contemned, 
a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
sickness ; 
And as one who hid his face from us, 
he was despised and we esteemed him 
not. 


_4. Yet he our sickness bore, 
and our pains he carried them, 
And we esteemed him smitten, 
stricken of God and afflicted. 


oa. And his grave was made with the male- 
factors, 
and with evildoers, when he died, 
to, But YHWH was pleased to purify him, 
God will lift the burden from his soul. 


The Arm of Him that prolongeth days will 
be seen, 
the Purpose of YHWH will prosper in 
His Hand. 
Ir. His soul shall look out without sorrow, 
he shall be satisfied in the knowledge of 
his righteousness. 


The righteousness of My Servant shall be 
unto many, 
and their iniquities shall he bear, 
12¢c. Since he took (upon himself) the sins of many, 
and for the transgressors was a substitute. 


Thus, our theory gives us two clear themes, which 
allow the traditional ordering of the material; we 
are able to see the meaning which underlies the 
repetitions of thought, as where v.® duplicates v.*, 
v.** echoes v.®>, and v.l2* adds nothing to the 
previous quatrain, and we have gained suitable 
sequences of thought. We have, on the one hand, 
a contribution to the literature which even in these 
days was growing up around the problem of suffer- 
ing. We are reminded in many places of the Book 
of Job, and it is not without interest, that all the 
parallels with Job found by Cheyne in the Fourth 
Servant Song came from SL. Not one is from 
SCN. But our author goes further than the author 
of Job; where the latter saw only inscrutable 
mystery, the poet of SL saw the great principle 
of the universe. The innocent suffer, because they 
are innocent, they alone are worthy to suffer, 
to help YHWH in His cosmic task. 

In the other song, we have the picture of Israel, 
captive and triumphant. He has suffered, because 
he has felt the cruelty of the nations. But he has 
suffered, because he has allowed the nations to 
become so cruel. They started, as he did, with the 
knowledge of YHWH, but they had wandered, 
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and Israel, who alone had remained mindful, had 
not called them back. This duty had been 
neglected, and the Exile is the punishment. But 
God’s punishments are God’s way of working out 
His will, when men oppose it. Thus in their close- 
ness to the nations in captivity, the Jews are 
winning them to the true faith. But more subtle 
still is God’s will, for it provides for the ultimate 
triumph of Israel. It is useless to ask the heathen 
to worship a God who cannot protect His people 
from their enemies. He must rescue them. There 
must be the glorious return, the glorious future. 

Thus we have here a contribution to the litera- 
ture of universalism, and a very lofty contribution 
at that, for it looks upon the knowledge of YHWH 
as something which was once possessed by the 
heathen too. They have only lost it. Nor is it 
pan-Jewish, for Israel is to inherit among the many, 
though in the state of the text this cannot be 
stressed. Further, it is not a ministry of preaching. 
If we were allowed to argue from the other Servant 
Songs, we might have tried to be more definite 
on this point, but here we see the nation mute, 
yet honourable. This is no conscious missionary 
enterprise, such as we have at the present day. It 
is rather the method by which the ‘ devout men, 
which feared the Lord,’ were brought to cherish 
the Synagogue. It depends on conduct. 

Thus, we see that SL is prophetic, in the sense 
that it deals with a great principle. For the rest, 
it is most probably the work of one who himself 
had suffered, yet in his heart felt that he was 
vindicated of God, and that one day that vindica- 
tion would be made known to those for whose 
sake he had suffered. SCN is not prophetic, but 
rationalistic. It seeks to find the Arm of YHWH 
in the dark happenings of the Exile. This is the 
more likely if we may take the method, as shown 
above, to be by the force of example. 

It is evident, that of the two, SCN has the greater 
affinity with the other Servant Songs, yet we must 
not be too ready to maintain that their author is 
the same. More probable is it, that there was a 
Servant School, whose hero was the man who was 
prepared to do YHWH’s work, and a Servant 
literature, earlier traces of which may be seen in 
Second Isaiah, where Cyrus is the Servant, and in 
Job, where the hero is ‘My Servant Job.’ Thus the 
concept is not to be taken as in any way defined. 
Its reference is to God’s instruments for the work- 
ing out of His purposes. The precise reference in 
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any particular case is only to be determined by the 
context. 

What, then, of authorship and date? In the 
case of SL, it must be after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, - 
whose ideas on the subject of suffering were making 
the recasting of men’s notions on this theme neces- 
sary. It is also later than Job. It is post-exilic. 
The terminus ad quem is possibly the Book of 
Malachi, if, as Duhm thinks, Mal 2° is an echo of the 
SL. In that case the date must lie between 500 
and 460. The SCN is dated by its relation to the 
Second and Third Isaiahs. It is dependent on the 
Cyrus-Servant Songs, and is in turn echoed in 
chapters such as 61. Thus it may be placed 
between 530 and 460. On psychological grounds, 
we might expect it to be the earlier of the two, for 
it is the application of what only comes to be a 
conscious principle in SL. Further, there are 
affinities between SCN and Second Isaiah, which 
are wanting between the latter and SL, though 
SL may well have SCN before him. 

It would seem almost a pity that SL should have 
lost its individuality in this way, but it is difficult 
to see how otherwise it could have survived. It 
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would be natural that it should be included in the 
works of the Second Isaianic movement, with 
which it was indirectly connected. But, because 
of its greater affinity with SCN, it is probable that 
the fusion of the two songs into one took place. 
before the insertion into the corpus. Before this 
could happen, however, there must have been a 
certain loss of spiritual insight. The SL must 
have come tobe read legalistically; it meant 
nothing more than SCN. The redemption of men 
was now only the publication of the Torah. The 
emphasis had passed from the sufferings to the 
future glory of Israel. When this had taken place, 
it was ready to be inserted, after 521°, where it is 
written that ‘YHWH hath made bare his holy 
arm in the sight of all the nations.’ This, too, 
may have been before the Third Isaiah, but the 
gap is short, although the gulf between the giants 
who wrote and the pygmies who compiled was 
widening, so that, outside of the elect few, there 
would not be many who could give to SL and SCN 
the meaning that was intended to be borne by 
them. Spiritual songs were finding mechanical 
executants. 


> 


Jn Be Studp. 


MirginiBus Puerisque. 
Let in the Sun.! 
“Tam the light of the world.’—Jn 9°. 


Is yours the kd of Mummy that will keep all the 
binds drawn down? Tell her from me that it’s 
far far better to have the carpets a bit faded and 
the cushions’ colours not quite bright and fresh 
than to have sickly bairnies. And they are sure 
nowadays that it’s the sun that keeps us well, that 
we should always let in as much of it as ever we 
can; that it is in cold dark corners that, worse 
than bogles, the germs gather that give us colds 
and horrid illnesses, and keep us in bed, turning and 
tossing hot and uncomfy while the rest are having 
a grand time outside; and that the way to beat 
these wretched germs, and to keep well and sturdy, 
is—you know how you're always ready when your 
chum whistles—well, allow the sunshine in whenever 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


it comes keeking at the windows, for it'll bring 
health and strength and healing with it. 

Christ knew that long ago, and told us all about it. 
Walk in the light, He said, keep in the sunshine, 
that is the way to have your bodies well and fit. 
And I am the Light of the world, He added. So 
that if you wish to have the real you, not your head 
and legs and tummies only, but the real you inside, 
hardy and well, you must keep close toHim. Leave 
Him, and you'll be in the dark, will trip and stumble 
and not see where to go or what to do; and, worse 
than that, the soul in you will catch all kinds of 
nasty illnesses. Measles was bad enough. How 
crumply the bed got! And how tired of it you 
were long before that doctor man would let you up 
and out of it! But sulks is worse; and temper 
is just horrid; and crossness makes one feel so 
wretched afterwards. If you have these diseases, 
keep you near to Christ. For it’s the sun that heals 
and makes us fit. And He is the Light of the world. 
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Light, you know, is a strange thing. In a rough 
kind of a way it’s like your hand, which, you see, is 
made up of the palm and the four fingers and a 
thumb. And light is made up of its different rays. 
_ You have seen some of them when the huge arch 
of the rainbow lay across the fields, could make out 
quite a lot of different colours, red and yellow and 
the rest of them. These were the rays that make 
_the light. But there are more that we don’t see ; 
and one of these is called the ultra-violet rays ; and 
it is these, the wise men say, that keep us well. 
Some of us who live in the country, or in clean little 
towns, don’t know how well off we are. Always 
we have the broad sky above us and the country 
is close at hand. Just a short walk and you are 
there, out in the fields with all the houses left 
behind. And even in the streets the air is sweet 
and pure, and often sunny. But in the big cities, 
or some of them, it’s all quite different. The 
houses are so packed together you can see only a 
narrow ribbon of grey sky; and the trees look so 
tired and get so dirty and shabby and tashed, like 
children with no mummies to take care of them ; 
and it’s often wet and rainy, and a thick black 
cloud of smoke lies up above you, and the sun- 
shine can’t get through, not very much of it at 
least. But, what is worst of all, they are beginning 
to find out that these kind ultra-violet rays that 
keep us well can’t manage it at all, are nearly all 
held up and cannot reach the people jostling yonder 
in the streets. The red rays, and the blue rays, and 
the yellow ones can squeeze past now and then. 
But ultra-violet rays are stopped by smoke, and 
can’t get through at all. And that is why, they 
think, that often children in the crowded cities are 
not quite so hardy as some others are, why they are 
often ill and white-faced and tired. The ultra- 
violet rays can’t reach them. Isn’t that a pity ? 
There are the wee folk just like you, needing them 
if they are to keep sturdy; and there is the sun 
overhead shining and shining at its hardest, sending 
down ultra-violet rays as quickly as ever it can. 
‘Don’t you worry, little ones,’ it says; ‘Tm not 
forgetting, here is what will keep you right.’ And 
yet, try how the sun will, its rays can’t reach and 
help them. The stupid black smoke spoils it all. 
And isn’t it a pity that, though Jesus longs to help 
us, often He too cannot reach us though He tries 
and tries because that horrid black smoke we call 
sin gets in between Him and us, and stops the 
ultra-violet rays of the Light of the world that 
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would keep our souls clean and straight and true 
and manly, if only they could reach us. But they 
can’t. 

And what is it that makes that thick smoke 
lying up above the cities? Oh, just the fires! 
That one in your grate, and this one in mine. They 
are only little things and they don’t make much 
smoke when you look at them one by one. Yet all 
of them together, one fire here and one fire there, 
make that thick murkiness that keeps the kindly 
healing rays away. And so, you’re not a bad wee 
lad, not you. You're a dear little soul, really. 
Only there are some things about you, quite small 
things, and they do make a dreadful difference. If 
only they weren’t there! And yet you stick to 
them, and lose so much. For years and years, the 
wise people have been telling us, ‘ If only you would 
do with less fires, would burn clean things and not 
dirty coal, you would have far more sunshine.’ 
But we like coal fires, like the life in them, the 
crackle and the dancing flames and the pictures 
you can find in them. They are warm and comfy 
and homey. And so we keep on having them, 
and shutting out the healing rays. And it is such 
silly little things in you that come between you 
and Christ, yet you won’t give them up. When 
you are in a hole, and to get out of it you are not 
quite straight ; when, because you want something, 
you are greedy and grabby about it; when you 
lose your temper over a mere nothing, it is stupid 
things like these that make the smoke that stops the 
Light of the world from shining down on you, and 
keeping you hardy and fit and strong inside. How 
stupid we have been, now haven’t we ? 

But there is another thing. Perhaps there is 
almost no smoke where you live. No, but there is 


glass. ‘ And what’s the matter with clean glass ?’ 
you ask. This violet rays can’t get through it 
either. That’s what is the matter withit! Andso, 


when the sun shines warm and bright, they tell us 
that we ought to open the windows as wide as we 
can. No harm in windows, not a bit, we must 
have them. Yet open them, and let the ultra- 
violet rays come in to kill those nasty germs for us. 
And there are other things that are quite good, and 
that you have to do, and that you simply can’t 
help doing, not bad at all, quite clean, quite right, 
fine things, and yet they can shut out the Light of 
the world from us. Isn’t it true that, what with 
games, and lessons, and ploys, and one thing and 
another (and there are so many to pack into each 
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short day), you often forget all about Christ, never 
think of Him at all? I think He understands, and 
is happy that you should be so happy. But if we 
want to be fit, the real we, we must let the Light 
of the world shine in on us. ‘So, open the windows, 
and let it in; however busy you are, make a place 
in that wee heart of yours for Jesus, our best Friend, 
and He will keep us well from grumps and selfishness 
and temper. 


The Three White Baskets.* 
‘I had three white baskets on my head.’—Gn 40, 


It was only a dream, but it gave a real fright to 
the dreamer. He dreamed he was walking along 
the street with three white baskets upon his head. 
Rather a jolly dream, don’t you think? I know 
this, when I used to go to Covent Garden Market 
and see the clever porters there running about 
with twelve or even twenty baskets in one straight 
column, and all beautifully balanced on their heads, 
I used to wish I could do it. Once I had a try at 
home, and, well, I think I won’t finish that story 
just now! The point at present is this, that every 
proper boy feels he would like to be able to balance 
that Eiffel Tower of baskets on his head, and if I 
had been able to do it only in a dream I should have 
been delighted, but this man woke up from his 
basket dream in a fright, and his face was as white 
as his baskets, for he said he had seen something in 
them! Empty baskets may be all very well, but 
his were full, and that may be quite another matter. 
I wouldn’t like to have ONE basket on my head full 
of black beetles or frogs, would you? Well, this 
man had three baskets, and there were things in 
each of them that frightened him. What things 
were they? You see, this man was a baker, and 
he was used to making rolls and pies and tarts and 
buns, and when he liked he could make them so 
nicely that he was appointed to make them for the 
King. But he was sometimes very careless over 
his work, and one day the King grew so angry with 
the spoiled things he sent up to the table that he 
packed him straight off to prison, and it was in 
prison where he dreamed this dream. He looked 
into his dream baskets and there he saw the things 
that had so disgusted the King. Underdone buns, 
burnt tarts, and broken pies, and when he saw 
them all together he grew very frightened, and no 
wonder. How would you like to see all the horrid 

1 By the Reverend F. J. Gould, Watford. 
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things you ever did put together in a basket ? All 
the fits of temper, all the fibs, all the broken 
promises? No, thank you! Next dream, please ! 

Well, when the young gaoler opened the cell door 
the next morning, this poor frightened baker told 
him all about his dream, and the young gaoler said, 
“Yes, I see the meaning of it all. The three white 
baskets are three days. Every day comes to us as 
a white basket, and it gets filled with all the things 
we make, our good things and our bad things alike, 
and after what you have told me about your care- 
less baking I should think you were frightened. 
I don’t think there is much chance for you.’ And 
he was right, for the King never forgave that care- 
less baker. 

There was once a very good man and a very 
brave man named George Fox, and just because 
the people did not understand his way of being 
good he was put into prison, and the grim old 
gaoler was very cruel to him, just because he knew 
that nobody would blame him for being cruel to 
this good man. But one night the gaoler had a 
fright, and when he woke up the next morning he 
was so trembling and panting that his wife grew 
frightened as well, and she said to him, ‘ Why, 
whatever is the matter with you?’ And he said, 
‘Wife, I’ve had a dream, and it’s frightened me ! 
I dreamed I was called to God’s Judgment Bar to 
give an account of all the cruel things I have done 
to George Fox!’ There’s a basketful for you ! 
I expect it cured that grim old fellow. It seems to 
me the best thing we can do is to be very careful 
what we put into these white baskets, for what we 
do is put in them; and even after God has merci- 
fully forgiven us, we shall still be sorry to think of 
the spoiled and broken things there. And, you know, 
if we take care not to spoil things in the baking, we 
shan’t have to be sorry for them, shall we P 


TBe CBristian Year. 
NiInTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Nobleman of Capernaum. 


‘So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where 
he made the water wine. And there was a certain 
nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum.’—Jn 4%. 

1. The sifting of character—‘ Nothing more can 
be done.’ How often have these words, spoken 
sadly and deliberately by the physician, baffled after 
long struggle, quenched the last faint sparks of 
anxious hope! They had doubtless been spoken in 
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the hofhe of the nobleman at Capérnaum. His son 
was now at the point of death. But there was one 
last chance. Report came that Jesus the Prophet 
was returning from Judea. He was already well 
known at Capernaum, and returning pilgrims would 
bring tales of the signs and wonders of healing with 
which He had been arresting the notice of Jerusalem. 
Here was a new hope. The father would go to 
Him, and appeal for His help. No time was to be 
lost: he hurried out to meet the Prophet on His 
way. He besought Him—with what urgency we 
can so well imagine—that He would come down 
and heal his son. The answer of Jesus was strange 
and perplexing: ‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe.’ 

It may be that Jesus felt deeply the contrast 
between the ready and eager heed paid to His acts 
and the indifference and denseness that refused the 
appeal of His words. How little there was in all 
the excitement of men about Him of any recogni- 
tion that the Son of God was in their midst with 
His gift of a new life for the soul! It may be that 
Jesus wished to test the man himself, to see whether 
he had any personal faith, or only an anxiety to 
make use of Him as a last resource ; to probe, in 
fact, the motives that had brought him there. This 
was often His way. He sifted men before He 
answered them. In this instance the test was not 
in vain. There was a note of simple confidence in 
the character of Jesus in the reply—so pathetically 
earnest in its very quietness—‘ Sir, come down ere 
my child die.’ 

It is worthy of notice, too, that there was no sign 
or wonder given. ‘ Jesus saith unto him, Go thy 
way; thy son liveth.’ It was another and a 
more searching test. For it was no answer to the 
plea, ‘Come down.’ But his faith was once more 
equal to the test: it was strong enough to trust 
the mere word. ‘ The man believed the word that 
Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way.’ There 
must have been long hours of weary travelling and 
the anguish of anxiety, as the miles lengthened 
between him and the Healer who would not come 
with him. But we know the news that reached 
him on the road. ‘His servants met him, saying, 
that his son lived.’ 

It is surely hard for some of us to read in that 
story a parable of our own life—the earnest wish, 
brought to our Lord and laid at His feet in prayer ; 
His answers, as it seems, of rebuke or hard testing ; 
the long days and years of the travelling with un- 
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certainty and anxiety as the only companions— 
in short, the painful discipline of faith. But some- 
where along that far-reaching stretch of the road 
of life, it may be on the other side of the river of 
death, the good news is waiting for us which will 
show that the mere word of Jesus was worth 
trusting. 

2. Disappointments in religion—The nobleman 
of Capernaum came to Jesus and asked in faith. 
How chilling, how perplexing Jesus’ reply—as it 
seemed, a mere rebuff! So it was in two other 
cases. The Syro-Phcenician woman came to Him 
in all the faith of a mother’s love, and He seemed to 
repel her with taunts. The rich young ruler, in all 
the ardour of desire to learn the teacher’s lesson, 
cast himself at His feet, and in words of love and 
respect—‘ Good Master ’—asked his question. And 
again the first answer was a rebuke; and the last 
answer the summons to a sacrifice too hard to make. 

Well, it may have been just thus in our religious 
experience. We gave up our carelessness and 
offered our lives to God ; and we have been troubled 
with perplexing doubts which never troubled us 
before. We told Him that our one desire was to be 
better men; and He seemed to answer us by letting 
us see as we had never seen before how bad we 
were. We offered ourselves to do some work for 
Him, and we found that we could not do it: it 
failed ; we could do nothing with it. We offered 
Him our love, and we have had long spells of dry- 
ness, hardness, depression of spirit. 

Now, sometimes the reason may be some ‘ root of 
bitterness’ in ourselves, some sin not faced and 
dealt with, some habit still permitted, some sacrifice 
still grudged. But it is not always so. Sometimes 
-—very often—these seeming rebuffs, these very 
real disappointments, are sent by God for our good. 
They are to test the inner motive of our faith, our 
prayers, our efforts. They are to show us whether 
in some subtle way we are not self-seeking— 
expecting our own happmess or satisfaction, rather 
than ‘God’s glory.’ So by these rebuffs and 
testing disappointments God warns us off false lines 
of religion. He pulls us up when He sees, as we 
cannot, that we are setting out on mistaken ways. 
He checks and disappoints until we have learned 
to say for ourselves, ‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God.’ Thus only can we ‘ enjoy him for ever.’ 

3. The perplexities of prayer —We may be sure 
that if ever a prayer was sincere and from the heart 
it was that prayer of the nobleman, that Jesus 
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would come down and heal his son. Yet at first 
there was no answer at all. He repeated it in 
words of simple entreaty ; and then the answer was 
quite different from what he had asked. He asked 
Jesus to come ; he was told to go his way. ‘Sir, 
come down ere my child die. Jesus saith unto 
him, Go thy way ; thy son liveth.’ 

There are few things in the religious life so dis- 
quieting as the perplexities of prayer. We make 
our prayer, earnestly, deliberately ; we are sure 
that what we ask is not plainly against God’s will. 
Sometimes there seems to be no answer at all. We 
pray and pray, and the heavens seem to be as brass. 
Sometimes the answer, if it comes, is long deferred. 
Sometimes, if circumstances that occur be the 
answer, they are strangely different from what we 
asked or expected. 

There is one thought that may help. We are to 
pray as men that expect an answer; but we are 
not to pray for the sake of the answer. The essence 
of prayer, so to say, is the act, not the answer. It 
is the communion of the child with the Father. 
It is the placing of the life—its thoughts and wants 
and hopes—on the Divine will and leaving it there. 
If no answer seems to come, it is often just to test 
the reality of our trust in that will of God. When 
we think that the answer is the end of prayer, we 
set our mind on ¢hat, and disturb and distract our life 
in the impatient expectation of it. When we think 
that prayer is its own end, we leave the answer to 
Him ; and this trustfulness brings a great calm ; 
and this calm, this sense that all is in God’s hands, 
is the real power that prayer gives to life. When 
we are perplexed, let these great words of St. John 
fall upon our ears with their calm strength: ‘ This 
is the boldness that we have toward him, that, if 
we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us: 
and if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions which we 
have asked of him.’ 

4. A rule of life-——‘ The man believed the word 
that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way.’ 
These words of the Evangelist—simple as the trust 
and obedience of the nobleman—are not less deep 
than simple ; for in truth, if we ponder them, we 
shall find them to reveal nothing less than the secret 
of a sane and happy Christian life. We have been 
thinking of some of the distresses and disappoint- 
ments of religion. Well, here is a key put into our 


hands which can unlock the gate of escape from 


' them. It is—to take Jesus at His word, and at 
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once to act as if it were true; to believe the word 
that Jesus speaks unto us, and go our way. 

We have the record of the words of Jesus. The 
progress of criticism has really strengthened the 
grounds for accepting the Gospels as authentic. , 
But even suppose a man feels bound to admit that 
some of the words of Jesus have been, in the manner 
of Eastern writers, put into His mouth by His 
disciples in the later years of memory and reflection, 
yet he can hold to others which Jesus, and Jesus 
only, can have spoken. They are, in themselves, 
in the effect they have had on the world’s history, 
the greatest words ever spoken in this planet. They 
have, in a unique degree, the characteristic of all 
the great words which have made epochs in the 
story of man’s life—the mark of personality. 

They are living words ; the freshness of eternal 
truth ‘is ever in them; they jfimd men still, find 
them in their deepest need, in their truest instincts. 
The truest wisdom—a wisdom which is ever 
justified by its results—is to take one’s stand by 
them, to hold them as true. 

Yet this is just what Christians are often slow to 
do. They assent to them, but they do not trust 
them as true. Take the simplest instance. Jesus 
revealed the Supreme Being as ‘ Father.’ That 
word alone, if taken really as true, is enough to 
transform life. Yet, when any event occurs to 
strain their faith in it, men lose it. They will not 
resolutely hold that the inevitable will of God, 
when it pains them, is the will of a Father. 

The secret of success in the religious world is to 
take Jesus at His word. And then—to go our 
way. We have taken our stand: we know where 
we are about the problems of life ; we believe the 
word that Jesus has spoken to us. Then we are, 
with all simplicity and directness, to shape our 
daily steps accordingly. We are to take every- 
thing that comes—of opportunity, of trial, of 
sorrow, of happiness—as covered by that first and 
fundamental truth; and to go our way in trust. 
This is the whole art of Christian living. Let us 
try to practise it.t 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Our Peace. 


‘Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.’ —Lk 194. 

Jesus had come from the last of His preaching 

1C, G, Lang, The Mivacles of Jesus, 211. 
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tours to Jerusalem, in order to be present at the 
Passover. He had observed everywhere prepara- 
tions for external religious observance, combined 
with few signs of religion of the heart and life. 
The sight of it all had come with an additional 
shock to His spirit, gladdened a little by the 
triumphal entry He had made with the cavalcade 
of Jews from the south-east and south, who had 
recently seen Him for the first time. The contrast 
between the honour given Him by His latest friends 
and the neglect of all that He stood for in the city, 
in which three years before He had preached, 
would touch Him with a poignant wounding. And 
yet before pronouncing upon the situation, He 
would take a lonely night to think over it all. 
Alone, in the fields by Bethany, under the brilliance 
of the white stars, He would review the whole 
problem before God. He had preached, He had 
lived, He had loved; and that Jerusalem, that 
Temple, which He had seen the day before, was the 
outcome ! 

The whole set of the circumstances and the tears 
that accompanied His words lend, to this saying 
of Christ, a specially deep value. The text is, of 
course, applicable to any community of men, or to 
any man, that is heedless of his highest interests. 
It is, therefore, applicable to any set of men, or any 
individual who may be indifferent to the claims 
of Christ and to the spiritual side of life generally. 
And in the saying we shall look at two points only ; 
first, that it is of most vital importance to know 
wherein really consists our peace; and, second, 
that the time may come when we cannot know. 

1. In the first place, then, there is such a thing as 
the right avenue of search for the secret of peace, 
and it is of the supremest importance to us to 
find it. 

We shall all admit, no doubt, that we find in 
ourselves a continual restlessness. We know what 
it is to be looking forward continually to a some- 
thing new and better, to surroundings that shall 
make for a permanent rest of spirit. 

Such restlessness may be held to proceed from 
many causes—as, for instance, from a desire for 
a fuller exercise of active faculties—a desire to 
‘realize ourselves’ in work and service; or from 
the ordinary position, in which all of us are settled 
more or less, of irksome and worrying circumstances, 
with which we are called upon ceaselessly to cope, 
to the detriment of the development of the higher 
sides of us; or from the difference that exists 
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between our ideal and our real, that is, from the 
non-performance of what we readily acknowledge 
to be best, owing to the weakness of our wills ; or 
from the dim appreciation which we have, that our 
best falls very far short of the real best as it is in 
the mind of God. Whatever may be our diagnosis 
of our case, at least we feel that there is a city of 
rest somewhere, that we have not yet attained to 
it, and that we never shall have rest until we do 
attain to it. 

Whereupon we proceed at least to imagine cures, 
and, as far as we can, to make use of them. Young 
men and young women say, ‘ Keep on amusing me, 
and. I shall have peace.’ Put in blunt English, 
the action of many proves that their opinion is, 
‘ Give me plenty of diversions and dinners and games 
and spectacles and trips and general gaieties—keep 
that up and I shall find rest. It is drudgery and 
sameness and compulsory toil that worry me. Fill 
up my life with pleasant change and my heart 
will be at peace.’ To others, that medicine seems 
a very quack remedy. According to them, it is 
turmoil that breeds restlessness. ‘Give us,’ say 
they, ‘peaceable surroundings and we shall be 
peaceable. Give us a home into which the sunlight 
and the singing of birds come in the morning ; give 
us a garden wherein roses grow ; take from us the 
dreary round of well-nigh hopeless work ; give us, 
in its place, opportunity to serve, according to our 
faculties, such good works as may appeal to us; 
give us a cosy corner and a good book at night ; 
take from us anxiety as to ways and means, and 
we shall be content. In peaceful homes, we shall 
possess our souls in peace.’ 

May God inspire legislators and economic thinkers 
and workers to devise plans whereby true ‘ garden 
cities’ shall deck our land! At the same time, 
we all agree that not thus can the permanent 
rest of the soul be found. 

And many another cure is proposed by men after 
their type. ‘Give me the life of thought,’ says 
one ; ‘of art,’ says another ; ‘ of power and satis- 
fied ambition,’ said a third, ‘ therein is my rest.’ 
Sometimes a base voice comes, ‘ Give me my lusts, 
and I shall rest.’ 

Is it not the plainest fact of common experience, 
that not along any of these lines does rest come to 
abide? The pleasures, that youth grasps at, are 
often ashes in the mouth to later years; the lusts 
that youth would gratify are the whips of the soul— 
usually even in this world, certainly in the world 
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to come. Ambition fails the moment ambition 
is gratified. Even the fine life of the mind itself 
does not satisfy ; for the thinker, just lke other 
folk, has a heart and a soul. 

When we are in earnest to find wherein our peace 
consists, we are forced along two avenues of dis- 
covery. One is the avenue of abstract thinking ; 
the other is the avenue of experience. By the 
former of these, the conclusion that we should 
come to is, that a man will only begin to attain 
rest when he has discovered his true end—that is, 
the purpose for which God created him—and is 
steadily moving towards it. By the latter, we 
find that there are certain moments in life when 
we seem to know the secrets of peace ; and, there- 
fore, that we should seek to repeat the experiences 
of these moments. 

Now God’s word and experience agree precisely 
in teaching us wherein our true end consists. There 
are two experiences, which are intertwined, during 
which we seem to understand all the mysteries 
and be at peace. And these are the experiences 
of moral victory and of love. When a man has 
resisted, has fought and overcome, has, after 
struggle, made his sacrifice, for a moment at least 
the peace that floweth like a river is in his soul. 
In that experience there is a curious element of 


love—love, at least, of goodness, and also, in a’ 


mystic kind of sense, love of Christ. On the other 
hand, when a noble human affection is given and 
possessed In return, when a man can say that he is 
his friend’s and his friend is his, then also he under- 
stands and is at rest. In that experience there is a 
curious element of moral conquest. 

And what does all that amount to? It amounts 
precisely to the first answer in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, one of the most inspired sentences ever 
penned. ‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him for ever.’ To glorify God, what is that 
but to obey Him? And what is obedience to God, 
but fulfilment of the moral law? To enjoy Him, 
what is that but to give the heart to Perfect Love 
and to possess the empty heart’s desire for ever ? 
Such is the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God ! 

2. The second point in our text is that the time 
may come when we cannot possess our peace, 
because we did not recognize where it lay. 

So often there is obliviousness. ‘If thou 
knewest . . . but thou didst not know,’ must be 

ij. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 65. 
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said in the case of many. ‘ If thou hadst known, 
even thou, in this thy day ’ (the special opportunity 
made for thee), ‘the things that belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

Opportunity calls for awareness, capacity to see _ 
it. When Ishmael seemed to be dying of thirst 
there was a spring near, but the eyes of Hagar were 
blind with tears; she never saw it till the Lord 
opened them. At the battle of Granson, Charles 
the Bold lost the Florentine diamond: the Swiss 
soldier who found it sold it for a few pence thinking 
it to be a piece of rock crystal. Another now 
supposed to be part of the same stone as that from 
which the Koh-i-Noor of the British crown comes, 
was for long used by a peasant as a flint for striking 
fire. These simple men were close to wealth and 
knew it not. Occasion was not taken by the hand. 
It is not always better in the highest things. There 
is unconsciousness of the Divine ; obliviousness to 
opportunity. 

But missing and mistaking things are acts of 
omission that are penalized. It is because the 
incapacity to judge the import of the moment 
comes from fault. It is inattention that breeds 
incapacity. ‘Now,’ Christ said, ‘are they hid 
from thine eyes.’ Not by any other Divine decree 
than the decree which makes neglect to be punished 
by loss of power. The power to avail oneself of 
opportunities goes; and the opportunities go.? 
It is too late to seek other avenues of peace. Desire 
for them is dead. Such men are chained to their 
own restlessness ; and from them breaks the most 
desolate cry which can be wrung from a human soul, 
‘If I had known, if I had known, the things that 
belong unto my peace.’ 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Dying Civilization. 
‘ And after the fire a still small voice.’—1z K 192%. | 


The sublimity of this scene should impress us 
with its tremendous significance, but, as we watch 
the haggard solitary figure at the mouth of the cave, 
the shattered head of Horeb towering above him, 
and the desert stretching out dim and boundless 
and desolate before, and hear the rocks crash in 
tornado, and feel the earth quake in pent-up agony, 
and see the lightning wrap the world in flame, and 
shudder with awe as the tumult of nature changes 
to the sudden silence of the great waste places of 

245, T. Forbes, in The Scottish Pulpit, 86. 
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the earth, our imagination is so filled with the 
spectacle that we may forget to ask what it meant 
for that lone watcher. 
Positive misunderstanding, moreover, is intro- 
duced by the translation of our text as ‘a still small 
voice,’ and especially by the accepted exposition of 
it both in preaching and poetry. The tumult in 
which God was not is taken to be the vehement 
methods of judgment, and in particular Elijah’s 
violence with idolatry and the priests of Baal. 
- The ‘still small voice,’ in which God was, is then 
a declaration of the gentle ways of God and a 
prophecy of Him who was full of grace and truth. 

But even Christ’s denunciation of an adulterous 
generation, who corrupted religion by hypocrisy, 
could be heart-shaking as earthquake and scathing 
as lightning; and no one ever announced more 
terrible judgments. Besides, if this voice rebuked 
violence and promised gentleness, why should it 
be followed by the announcement of just such a 
terrible upheaval in human society as had passed 
over nature? Why was Elijah to anoint Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jehu to be king over 


Israel, and Elisha to be prophet in his own room, ~ 


that him who escaped from the sword of Hazael, 
Jehu should slay, and him who escaped from the 
sword of Jehu, Elisha should slay? Instead of 
gentleness and rebuke of the spirit of judgment, 
the doom is so appalling that Elijah himself, for all 
his sternness, sought delay when he took the first 
step of calling Elisha ; and Elisha wept in the streets 
of Damascus when he took the second by appointing 
the kingdom to Hazael. 

The seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal are the one hope in the distress. They 
become the holy remnant from which is to spring a 
new nation, and then the servant of the Lord who 
is to be a light to lighten the Gentiles as well as the 
glory of Israel. But even their presence, though 
it assures hope at the end of the day, cannot avert 
judgment or do more than delay the blotting-out 
of civilization. And it is this blotting-out which 
is predicted in the solemn stillness which follows 
the agony of nature. 


The only doubtful word is that translated ‘ small.’ 


Literally it means something beaten fine like dust, 
but it was also in common use for something thin 
like a veil. The rest is in no way doubtful. It is 
not a still voice, but a voice of silence. The silence 
itself speaks as when the heavens, which have no 
speech or language, declare the glory of God. The 


best commentary is the passage in Job, where 
Eliphaz says that, in visions of the night, a 
mysterious presence passed before his face, and a 
voice of silence—not a voice following silence, but 
the voice of the silence itself—said, Can man be 
pure before God who charges even His angels with 
folly ? Our text, therefore, means a voice of a 
silence which either wrapped the world like a veil 
or fell upon it like dust on one vast desolation. In 
either case it means the arresting, solemn, dread 
stillness of the great waste-places. It speaks in 
the same language of nature as the tornado, the 
earthquake, and the lightning. As they meant 
invasion, revolution, and moral disaster, this 
typifies the ruined world which shall remain when 
the work of which Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha are but 
the beginnings, has reached its calamitous close. 

That the Lord was not in tempest, earthquake, or 
fire, does not mean that they were contrary to His 
mind or apart from His purpose, or even that-He 
did not command them into action, but only that 
the prophet could not yet hear in them the deliver- 
ance he expected, the satisfaction of his longing for 
a purified religion and a regenerated society. That 
first spoke in the voice of the arresting silence which 
fell upon the lightning-riven masses of Horeb and 
the storm-driven sands of the far-stretching desert- 
This desolate stillness first uttered to his heart the 
hope that, as once the religion of Israel had been 
cleansed of idolatries and its society ordered on 
simple human relations in the wilderness, so it 
might be again. 

In that voice of the silence of desolation can be 
heard the whole burden of Hebrew prophecy. Even 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, for all their far greater gifts 
of genius, are but followers and disciples of Elijah, 
and only the scope and splendour of their applica- 
tion obscures the extent to which they merely 
re-echo this message of the voices of the desert. 

Elijah, listening in trembling awe to this pause 
of the utter, lone silence of the waste, learned the 
measure of value which gave birth to all the 
prophets’ thoughts of God as ruling in righteous- 
ness the armies of Heaven as well as the inhabitants 
of Earth. From it they learned that no interests 
compare with the interests of the soul, that every 
loss is gain upon which the soul can feed, and that 
earthly kingdoms are less than nothing and vanity 
when God’s Kingdom is at stake. Their sublime 
monotheism, with all its confidence in the wise 
omnipotent righteous sovereignty of the One God, 
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is just the application of this discovery. God has 
ceased to be an idol to secure individual prosperity 
or a national deity to guarantee His people’s 
security, and has become the director of all 
destinies and the measure of all good, for whose 
ends man might with profit suffer and die and the 
world with advantage be reduced to ruin and 
desolation. Though this message never ceases to be 
tremendous and appalling, all true thoughts, not 
only of God’s righteous sovereignty, but of His 
patient wise love, spring from it. And, if it grow 
only on soil ploughed deep with the agony of men 
and nations, it bears, as no other plant, the fruit of 
eternal hope. This we see in all the prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah. 

The work of Amos is so amazingly original, that 
it has been described as the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of the human spirit, 
yet the heart of his message is just what Elijah 
saw at Horeb: and his continual reference to fire 
seems to show that he was not ignorant of his 
dependence. God will send His fire upon Syria, 
which is still to Him the house of Hazael, and upon 
Israel and Judah and all the nations round about. 
And fire means with Amos also the consuming 
power of the moral nature of things when ignored 
and defied. The present civilization is doomed, 
and nothing in it more certainly than its religion 
of much ritual and little mghteousmess. God 
despises its feasts, has no delight in its solemn 
assemblies, and pays no regard to its sacrifices, 
which were never offered in the wilderness. 

In Hosea there is a still clearer conception that 
the goal is the wilderness. ‘ Behold, I will allure 
her and bring her into the wilderness, and speak 
comfortably unto her. And I will give her vine- 
yards from thence, and the Valley of Troubling 
for a door of hope.’ Anarchy is already doing its 
destructive work within and the invader is thunder- 
ing at the gate. But the inevitable still lies in 
the moral and spiritual forces. A nation sunk in 
idolatry, licentiousness, intemperance, greed, pride, 
and injustice cannot abide. 

A great agony of sympathy possesses the heart 
of the prophet. But comfort springs from the very 
depth of his woe, for the very agony in his own 
heart interprets the heart of God. ‘In him the 
fatherless findeth mercy’; ‘His heart is turned 
within him’; ‘His compassions are kindled 
together,’ He cannot finally give up His people. 

The message of Isaiah is not essentially different. 
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Though the destruction of Judah is deferred, the 
present civilization is doomed in every nation. 

Even more pointedly and exclusively this message 
of the wilderness was the prophetic burden of 
Jeremiah ; while, through him, the method of the 
remnant was still clearly conceived as service and 
sacrifice. 

Finally, under his influence, the remnant came 
to be later the Suffering Servant, whose work 
crowned the prophetic hope of the Old Testament 
and was the supreme preparation for Him who 
came from the bosom of the Father to declare 
Him and establish among men the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The Old Testament has become in these days a 
real, an appallingly real book, and no part of it 
more concerns us than this central message of the 
silence of desolation. 

When the great gift of civilization, so rich in its 
possibilities for higher thought and purer worship, 
for gracious sympathies and helpful, brotherly 
human relations, is misused for obscuring the 
vital demands of religion, for enriching the rich and 
impoverishing the poor, for competition in which 
strength serves only selfish desire, and for a measure 
of values by wealth and not by worth and wisdom 
and goodness, there is no hope but in its destruction 
and a return to the solemn stillness of the wilderness 
where men may hear, in the deeper voices of their 
own hearts, the call of the Divine Will of righteous- 
ness and love above them and of the sacred humani- 
ties around them. Civilization is a great good, 
but it may become the supreme obstacle to God’s 
purpose with the spirit of man, and the supreme 
denial of His eternal Rule of Truth and Love. 

Our first task is to save what we can of our 
present world by the call to sincere penitence and 
simple faith. But it may be that we shall not be 
heard till the striving and crying of a complex, 
worldly, prosperous age have fallen silent. Then 
our value for rebuilding our waste civilization to 
the true glory of God and the real good of man will 
depend on the measure we have been for signs 
and for wonders, in our unfaltering faith that God 
does not fail and is not discouraged, and in our 
possession of the prophetic vision which sees 
through all the night of darkness and distress ‘ the 
new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.’ Then so high will the destiny of 
man appear and so glorious God’s final kingdom of 
peace established in truth and righteousness, that 
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we shall know, how, throughout all the terrible 
journey towards it, ‘in all our affliction He was 
afflicted, and the angel of His presence saved us: 
in His love and in His pity He redeemed us: and 
_ He bare us and carried us all the days of old.’ ? 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 


_ ‘ For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’— 
od Bae 

The question with which we are concerned is the 
applicability of the laws of Christ as set forth, for 
instance, in the Sermon on the Mount, to the 
practice of our everyday life. 

What are we to make of the Sermon on the 
Mount? Was it meant to be obeyed? Can its 
precepts be practised? About the beauty and 
glory of the ideal it bodies forth there is no dispute. 
To use Bishop Gore’s words, as a summary of 
moral duty the Sermon is complete—all others are 
fragmentary ; the Sermon is pure—all others are 
mixed and partially corrupt; the Sermon is for 
free and grown men—all the others are for children 
and slaves; the Sermon is a word of authority— 
the rest are guess-work. About the unapproached 
and unapproachable grandeur of the moral ideal 
set forth in the Sermon all men are agreed—but 
the question is, is it practicable ? 

Now when it comes to the practicability of the 
Sermon wise men and good men differ widely. 
Sir Lewis Morris, the poet, feeling at once the 
beauty and impracticability of our Lord’s demands, 
spoke of them as ‘sweet, impossible precepts.’ 
And in such a characterization of them the thoughts 
of many hearts stand revealed. The late Arch- 
bishop Magee, for instance (who had a trick of 
straight and uncompromising speech), bluntly 
declared that the Sermon was impracticable and 
that its precepts and councils were never meant 
to be literally obeyed. 

On the other hand, here is a man like the late 
Count Leo Tolstoy declaring that the demands of 
the Sermon can and must be obeyed, and asserting 
that the failure of the Christian Church is due in 
large measure to this, that Christian people have 
not taken Christ seriously and have never addressed 
themselves honestly to the task of obeying His 
commandments. 

Let me suggest one or two considerations that 

1J. Oman, The Paradox of the World, 15. 
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may do something to mitigate the difficulties of the 
problem. 

1. We start from the position that Christ meant 
Hts words to be obeyed. To imagine anything else 
is really to sacrifice Christ’s character for earnest- 
ness and truth. When Christ uttered the precepts 
contained in the Sermon, He spoke in dead and 
solemn earnest. He Himself leaves us in no doubt 
as to the seriousness of His intentions—for He 
winds up the Sermon by that comparison of the 
man who builds his house upon the sand and the 
man who builds his house upon the rock. It is a 
kind of warning in advance against treating the 
Sermon as if it were a piece of pretty fancy and 
nothing more. The precepts propounded in it were 
meant to be obeyed. The only person who really 
builds his Christian life on a firm and solid foundation 
is the man who hears Christ’s words and does them. 

The fact is we entirely misinterpret the problem 
when we ask, “ Did Christ mean these precepts to 
be obeyed?’ What we ought rather to ask is 
this, ‘ What exactly does Christ want us to obey ?’ 
We may take the obligatoriness of the commands 
for granted, it is only the interpretation of the 
commands we need trouble ourselves about. 

2. Starting, then, from the position that Christ 
meant His precepts to be obeyed, our first business 
is to be perfectly clear as to what Christ meant. 
And to be clear as to what Christ meant, we must 
learn to distinguish between the letter of the command 
and the essential spirit of it; for even of Christ’s 
words it is true—the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. Not that we are so to spiritualize 
these laws as to spiritualize them clean away. But 
that it is our first business to try patiently and 
conscientiously to discover the exact and abiding 
significance of these various precepts. For when 
we look at them quietly and seriously it becomes 
quite plain that we cannot take them at their 
surface value. We must make allowance, for 
instance, for Christ’s methods of speech. The 
Eastern loved the parabolic and proverbial form 
of speech. Our Lord was almost typically Eastern 
in this respect. In this Sermon His preaching 
again and again is proverbial in form. The fact is, 
as Dr. Cox points out, our Lord was not in the habit 
of giving men maxims to which they were to give a 
literal obedience, but to promulgate principles which 
men were to apply under the guidance of His spirit. 
He did not come to give a second and more minute 
external law, but to create a disposition, a spirit, a 
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new attitude which im a sense should be a law unto 
itself. And perhaps, as Dr. Cox suggests, that was 
one reason why He put His precepts into such 
paradoxical form that men might never be able to 
degrade them into mere maxims or rules. 

Let us illustrate by taking that staggering pre- 
cept about ‘turning the other cheek.’ ‘ Whoso- 
ever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” Now obviously our Lord did not 
mean that to be taken literally. 
literal obedience to the precept Himself. When He 
was smitten on the face im the High Priest’s hall, 
He did not turn the other cheek, He gently but 
firmly rebuked the smiter for his violence and in- 
justice. And besides, a literal obedience to this 
precept would defeat the very object at which 
Christ was aiming. We must get at the ‘spirit’ 
of the command ; and the spirit is this: that we 
must meet violence and rage not with rage and 
violence, but with meekness, friendliness, forgive- 
ness. Or as Bishop Gore puts it, when nothing is 
concerned but our own pride and istinct for 
revenge, we had better take meekly some insult or 
wrong without seeking to defend ourselves. Re- 
taliation and revenge are the practice of the world 
—forgiveness even until seventy times seven must 
be the practice of the Christian. 

A literal obedience to the Sermon on the Mount 
is impossible. To imterpret ‘Resist not evil’ im 
Tolstoy’s sense would meyitably end in anarchy. 
To give a literal obedience to the commands, 
“Swear not at all, and ‘If any man would go to 
law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloke also,’ would mean the destruction of law 
and order and of modern civilization as we know it. 
“To turn the other cheek’ and ‘to give to every 
one that asks ’ would not banish revenge or poverty, 
but would probably intensify the one and aggravate 
the other. But then they were never meant to be 
literally obeyed. The fact that they land us in 
such obvious absurdities ought to have saved us 
from ever thinking they were meant to be literally 
obeyed. These precepts are not exact rules— 
they embody principles. It is the principle we 
must get at. A literal obedience would reduce our 
civilization to wreckage, but an honest attempt 
to apply the imner principles—kindness, truth, 
generosity, forgiveness, unworldliness—would con- 
vert our present imperfect civilization into the 
perfection and beauty of the Kingdom of God: 
* The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ 


He did not give a 
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3. But right interpretation does not remove 
every difficulty. The real difficulties of the Sermon 
on the Mount come in the application of its 
principles to our social life. For these principles 
have their social aspect. The Laws here pro- 
pounded are laws for a kingdom—the Kingdom of 
God. But that Kingdom is not yet here—it is 
only here in promise and in germ. It is only here 
in the persons of those.who profess to be its subjects. 
The position is this: Christ’s people find themselves 
members of an unchristian society. Can they, 
living in such an unchristian society, obey Christ’s 
laws? That is the real difficulty. Of course if 
Christ’s laws simply differed from the laws of 
society by demanding more, there would be little 
or no difficulty. Society demands abstention from 
wrongdoing ; Christ demands active beneficence. 
But sometimes the law of Christ and the usages of 
society are in antagonism, and it seems to be 
impossible to obey the one without at the same 
time disobeying the other. And that is the real 
crux of the problem. It is the soczal, not the 
individual, application of the Sermon on the Mount 
that constitutes the real difficulty. 

Take the matter of business. The question is 
often asked, ‘ Can a man be a Christian in business ?’” 
Some men when they ask that question mean, * Can 
a man be honest, and square, and straightforward 
in business?’ Of course he can. If he cannot, he 
had better quit. But there is a deeper sense in 
which the question can be asked, and when it would 
not be so easy to give an answer: ‘Can business 
itself be run on Christian principles? What is 
the essential spirit of Christianity ? The spirit of 
love. We are to bear one another’s burdens. Life 
for the Christian is not a mastery, but a ministry. 
What is the essential spirit of business ? The spirit 
of competition ; business, as carried on to-day, is 
a terrific struggle for existence, in which the weak 
are driven to the wall and only the strong survive. 
The spirit of business and the spirit of Christianity 
seem to be in sharp antagonism with one another. 

The heart.of the problem i is this: can a man fully 
obey the laws of Christ in the present condition 
of society ? Can he be a complete Christian when 
the State is unchristian? We answer: we do not 
think he can. Society being what it is, and we 
being members of it, we cannot give Christ’s laws 
a complete obedience. These are laws for the 
Kingdom of God—they are inapplicable to societies 
which are still ‘ kingdoms of the world.’ Business 
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being what it is, I do not think those engaged in 
it can entirely fulfil the Christian law. What, 
then, is the duty of the Christian? Is he to leave 
business? No. He is to remain in business. He 
_ is to use every scrap of his influence to put business 
on a more Christian footing. He cannot do it 
entirely. And he cannot do it alone. If all 
Christian men were to try to run their businesses 
on the Christian principle of loving their neighbour, 
they would probably ruin themselves and bring 
chaos into all business relationships. Socialism 
may be more Christian than individualism— 
co-operation than competition—but an attempt 
suddenly and by a stroke to change the principles 
on which business is conducted would probably 
make our last state worse than our first. The 
change must come by the slow process of permeation. 
Let Christian men remain in business. Let them 
bring the Christian spirit and temper into it, and 
soon the leaven will leaven the whole lump and 
business can be conducted not only in a Christian 
spirit, but in full obedience to the Christian law. 

This may seem an advocacy of compromise. It 
is scarcely that. It is a recognition that on the 
social side there are limits beyond which the law 
of Christ cannot be applied. But to its individual 
application there are no limits. So far as our 
personal and private obedience is concerned there 
is no limit beyond that which our own self-love 
imposes. Christ’s law is hard, but there is nothing 
impossible about it. The laws of forgiveness, of 
charity, of beneficence—there is absolutely nothing 
to prevent us obeying them. And that will give 
us plenty to do. And if we personally obey these 
great laws of forgiveness-and charity and love, we 
shall be paving the way for the possibility of a 
complete and absolute obedience.t 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Threefold Cord. 
“A threefold cord is not quickly broken.’—Ec 4?*. 


It is sometimes good to ask ourselves what are 
the real roots or foundations of our personal re- 
ligion, apart from what we receive as revealed 
truth? Put aside for a moment what we are taught 
by the Creeds, the Bible, and the Church, and ask 
ourselves what experiences in our lives have brought 
us consciously into relations with God, or with the 
eternal and spiritual world. The answer, if we 

1J. D. Jones, The Gospel of the Sovereignty, 202. 
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can find it, will give us the contents of our natural 
religion, our faith apart from revelation and 
authority. It will be our really natural religion— 
a very different thing from what used to be called 
natural religion in the eighteenth century. The 
natural religion of that period was a sound common- 
sense morality, and ‘creed of all sensible men’: 
but it was not, in any marked degree, either natural 
or religious. What we mean by natural religion is 
the testimony of the human consciousness to God, 
apart from any special revelation or traditional 
teaching. 

What are the marks or tests which give some of 
our experiences a much higher value than others, 
so that we feel that there is something Divine 
about them? In the first place, they bring with 
them their own satisfaction. They are precious 
for their own sake ; secondly, they have God and 
not our little selves for their centre; and thirdly, 
they bring us a peace and happiness which does 
not wholly perish when they are gone. Now, 
what are the experiences which have these qualities ? 
It seems to me that they are of three kinds. 7 

1. First of all, contact with moral goodness has 
this character. So far as we are brought close 
to goodness, and especially goodness in the form 
of disinterestedness, sympathy, love, we feel that 
we have reached the heart of life, that we are lifted 
out of ourselves, and that we are enjoying a happi- 
ness which, come what may, will make us richer 
for life. If we mentally compare human affection 
with the other good things of life, we shall recognize 
I think, that it has this absolute character which 
distinguishes it from most of them. It isan end in 
itself. It brings us, so far as it is really pure and 
disinterested, into the presence of God Himself. 
This is why the New Testament says that love is the 
fulfilling of the Law, and that God is Love. And it 
‘never faileth.’ It is ‘ better to have loved and 
lost, than never to have loved at all, because pure 
affection is never really lost ; it ennobles us for life. 

This is one strand in our threefold cord. To the 
religious mind it seems by far the most important. 
But we are not wholly emotional creatures; we 
have other faculties; which certainly were not in- 
tended to be used as Gibeonites—hewers of wood and 
drawers of water—to our affections and emotions. 

2. There is the love of iruiéh—this is the second 
strand in our threefold cord. By truth I mean 
right thinking—the correspondence of our minds 
with the nature of things, with facts as they are. 
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I am sure that this, too, has the marks of belonging 
to the world of spirit. No matter in what field we 
are seeking the truth, we feel, when we have found 
it, that here is something which exists in its own 
right, which stands proudly aloof from our little 
personal scheme, and which we are permanently 
the better for having found. It follows that the 
work of the student, and the scientific investigator, 
is a branch of the larger priesthood, a direct service 
of God, who has revealed Himself to us as light, or 
enlightenment, as well as love. 

3. The third strand in our threefold cord is the 
appreciation of beauty. This avenue to God was 
far more valued in Greek thought than it has 
generally been in Christianity. The Jews were 
not an artistic people. They have always neglected 
form, and have shown very little aptitude for 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Only in 
lyrical sacred poetry, and in music, have they shown 
much appreciation of the beautiful. 

At the same time, this absence of encouragement 
to art and the love of beautiful things in the Bible 
must not be exaggerated. What the Bible calls 
‘ glory ’—‘ the glory that shall be revealed in us ’— 
the body of glory into which the body of our 
humiliation is to be transfigured—must certainly 
include the idea of beauty. The idea is not absent 
from the Jewish mind—it is only vague and 
formless. And surely this mysterious.,sense of 
beauty, which seems to serve very few practical 
uses in human life, in proportion to its strength and 
diffusion, must have been given us by God as a 
revelation of Himself. It has the three marks of 
spirituality. It claims to exist in its own right. 
The beauty of a landscape, or of a picture, is its 
own ample justification. It takes us out of our- 
selves, as pure affection, and pure seeking after 
truth, take us out of ourselves ; and it is, or should 
be, in its own degree, a permanent enrichment of 
our life. So we may say with St. Augustine: ‘ All 
that is beautiful comes from the highest beauty, 
which is God.’ 
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There is, then, a sacredness about these three 
experiences, which we should all feel. Pride and 
sensuality and selfishness—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—are always trying to corrupt and spoil 
these experiences, in which God is offering us a, 
direct revelation of Himself. It is selfishness that. 
most often thwarts and spoils disinterested affection : 
it is pride which most prevents us from keeping 
our minds open and-teachable for the reception of 
new truths ; and it is sensuality which most often 
poisons our appreciation of the beautiful. 

In Christianity these three natural avenues to 
God are gathered up and unified as they never had 
been before. Our Lord’s whole life was full of the 
purest affection, of the most dauntless intellectual 
sincerity, and of simple love for all things bright 
and beautiful, green fields, mountains, lakes, and 
the one thing in Nature that is perhaps more 
beautiful than all these—little children. 

In these days, when we are often told that some 
of the traditional props of our faith are no longer 
to be depended upon, it is a comfort to remember 
what a strong support this natural religion—this 
threefold cord—gives to the Christian life. Of 
course the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion is a false one: all true religion is natural, 
and all true religion is revealed. The Incarnation 
and Resurrection were as natural as the creation of 
the world by the Word of God; and these three 
natural avenues to God are just as much revelations 
of God as any miraculous occurrence recorded in the 
Bible. 

Taken together, they are a very full revelation of 
God’s nature, under the three aspects of Love or 
Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. We need not 
discuss their relative importance, for all are 
essential ; but St. Paul, if we had asked him the 
question would doubtless have repeated, with a 
slight change, the last words of 1 Co 13: ‘Now 
abideth Truth, Beauty, Goodness, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is Goodness.’ ! 

1W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 211. 
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Sdealiem and Bogma, 


By THE REVEREND Joun A. Hurron, D.D., Lonpon. 


Let me begin by quoting some passages from the 
creed of Athanasius : 


* Whosoever will be saved : before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. 

Which faith, except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled: without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly. 

And the Catholic Faith is this: that we 
worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity ; 

Neither confounding the 
dividing the substance. 

For there is one Person of the Father, an- 
other of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost. 

But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is all one: the glory 
equal, the Majesty co-eternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and 
such is the Holy Ghost. 


Persons: nor 


So the Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God. And yet they are not 
three Gods, but one God.’ 


This is the Catholic Faith: which except a 
man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.’ 


. No one can read the Creed of Athanasius, or 
hear it pronounced, without feeling in the depths 
_ of his soul that it is an authentic document. It 
simply staggers with feeling. One sign of living 
truth is passion; and the Creed of Athanasius 
throbs with passion. Its great sayings and pro- 
positions—concerning God, and Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, and Man, and Life, and Destiny—do 
not exhaust the spirit of the man who first uttered 
them ; and most evidently they do not go beyond 
the requirements of the Church which at the 
beginning accepted them as the basis of its outlook 
upon life and death and all things. No: we have 
the feeling, as we read the Creed in solitude, that, 
whatever else we are to say about it, we must say 
this: that it stood for something of absolute 
significance in the day of its promulgation. It has 
obviously its eye upon some danger which, it believed, 


was finally monstrous. It is aware of some possible 
treachery rising from the natural mind of men; 
and it shudders back from that terror and that 
treachery, and seeks to defend itself by certain 
unqualified and implacable assertions. 

One feels that the man who wrote the Creed of 
Athanasius, and the Church which adopted it as 
the nearest approach in words to the great things 
which were believed amongst them, could have 
gone on along that line indefinitely ; that for them 
this was the very truth, and that nothing else was 
of the slightest significance: that if this was lost 
all was lost. 

Any man who has a sense of the value of words 
can detect in the very agony and excess of these 
great pronouncements about God and Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, that he is listening to a cry out of 
the depths; that here we have the case of the 
human soul protesting to itself and to the world 
that if this be not true, then we are all in one case ; 
we are all lost everlastingly. 

Now what is it that makes the passion and agony 
of that great Creed, so that we feel that in all its 
words a man’s heart and flesh is crying out? The 
very core of its passion, it seems to me, is the anxiety 
—which no mere words can adequately embody— 
therefore the propositions are repeated and repeated 
almost monotonously—the anxiety lest Christ and 
the Holy Ghost and Man should be conceived of as 
separate from God. The real passion of all the 
great Creeds is there. It is their shudder and 
shrinking from the very possibility that the events 
of the New Testament are to be understood as 
belonging only to the secular plane, as being mere 
incidents in history, fortuitous, casual things which 
the next wave of time might bury in a sea of forget- 
fulness, as the waves of time have rolled over man’s 
thoughts and plans from the beginning. And so 
those who adhered to those great fabrics of faith, 
the Creeds of the Church, are claiming, with 
every resource which language offered them, that 
the events of the New Testament had a unique 
significance, a cosmical value, an indestructible 
direct relation to the totality of things; that, in 
them and through them, the last and abiding 
reality, God Himself, became manifest to our eyes, 
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coming into the region in which our present faculties 
enable us to apprehend truth. 

Whatever we make of that great Creed, and of the 
great hymns through which the faith of that age 
spread its wings, we cannot doubt that these creeds 
and hymns were no burden to the minds of those men. 
They were the very things they wanted to believe. 
They were things of such a kind that if they could 
conceivably have been supposed not to be true, 
the sun would have gone out of the heavens; the 
mainspring of their personal life would have broken ; 
and, in the wild world which surrounded them, 
‘they would have acknowledged that they were lost 
for ever. 


We can never hope to do justice to any great 
fabric of faith, any creed, or hymn, or ceremony, 
unless we have imagination. There is also that 
saying of Carlyle’s which is always appropriate to 
any discussion of life, the saying, namely, ‘ It was 
always a serious thing to live.’ And what is it 
that makes anything great in literature, in art, in 
music, in philosophy, but the sense which pervades 
it through and through, that life, this life of ours, is 
a grave tragical business, intolerable as a thing in 
itself, and only tolerable when it can be placed in a 
context which ultimately involves and implicates 
God? 

For myself, I reverence all the creeds. I 
recognize, indeed, that they cannot avoid expressing 
themselves in the phraseology of their day. I am 
aware that they have in view dangers arising out 
of the particular aspect which sensuality and world- 
liness had assumed at the moment; and that this 
aspect may not be the very one which our age 
presents. But I reverence them all for the sense 
which they share with all great literature and all 
lofty art and all deep music; for the sense which 
they share also with the blank misgivings which visit 
our own souls when something has happened to us 
that has left us alone: the sense that-life beneath 
the surface is a grave and even tragic thing, that 
“except the Lord build the city, they labour in 
vain that build it.’ 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
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Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


I do truly believe that ultimately there is no final 
refuge from that cold east wind which blows across ” 
our natural life blasting everything, except in the 
shelter of some such towering fabric of the spirit as 
faith erected in the great Christian creeds. 


IT am compelled as an honest man to confess, even 
if I were sorry to find that it is so for other reasons— 
say from intellectual vanity, or from that desire to 
be absolutely free to think about ultimate things 
which has its place amongst the faculties which God 
has given us—that the claims made even in such 
an apparently ruthless document as the Athanasian 
Creed are to be found in fact and in substance 
already in the documents of the New Testament. 
It would be the easiest thing to open the New 
Testament on any page, and there to come upon 
some claim—for Christ, for the Holy Ghost, and 
even for some apparently delicate and fragile 
influence of the one or the other upon the soul of a 
man—some claim which is substantially the claim 
made in the Creed of Athanasius. In the New 
Testament the words would never be precisely the 
same as in those later more sophisticated days ; 
but, on every page of the New Testament, you will 
find embodied and expressed the same concern, 
amounting at times to a positive terror, that the 
facts about Christ first and last shall not be under- 
stood as belonging to the merely secular plane, but 
shall always be interpreted as integral to and 
identical with the very life of God. 


In a hundred passages St. Paul frankly declares 
that Christ, who spake and lived and died here, has 
taken His place in God; and that all the hopes 
which hang upon Jesus, hang not upon Jesus—a 
figure who appeared upon the stage of life and 
passed out into the silence, the world continuing on 
its way; that all these hopes hang, not upon Jesus, 
but upon the God and Father of Jesus ; that they 
are supported and made finally secure by a universe 
which itself is rooted and grounded in God. 


Nowhere in the New Testament is this anxiety— 
that Christ shall not be estimated apart from the 
everlasting Father—so persistently urged as an 
anxiety which we should take upon ourselves, as in 
the Gospel according to St. John. I cannot explain 
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it otherwise than on the hypothesis that about the 
time when St. John’s Gospel was given, and this 
was certainly considerably later than the greater 
portion of the New Testament, that by that time 
there had come into the minds of men certain forces 
or fashions of thought, which, it seemed to a 
spiritual genius like the author of that Gospel, 
endangered the apostolic tradition, and through it 
the very existence of the Church as the pillar and 
ground of the truth. 

What these forces were, these fashions of thought, 
I cannot say for certain; but I can imagine what 
they were, because they are forces and fashions of 
thought which are always recurring. The mind of 
man is always threatening to move away from the 
great insights and disclosures, as to the nature of 
life, which came to him in some earlier day of 
fundamental distress. We all begin to trifle with 
securities which nevertheless were won for us never 
otherwise than by the shedding of blood! One 
age dies for liberty ; and a later age makes such 
poor use of that liberty that we could almost wish 
to believe that the valiant spirits who have passed 


into the unseen have no knowledge of what their. 


children do. Life and thought are always tending 
to be more trivial ; and man on every level of his 
life drifts away from the rigour which at an earlier 
stage gave him all he has. 


There is a sense of course in which this is in- 
evitable, and we would not have it otherwise. It 
would never do if, when crossing the ocean, we 
could not lie down in our berth and sleep at nights 
in comparative forgetfulness of our surroundings. 
It would never do if we could not for one moment 
rid ourselves of the knowledge that only the thin- 
ness of an inch of steel was between us and some 
miles of solid depths of water. And God in His 
charity permits such leisure from ultimate fears. 
And yet, even a voyage at sea becomes a finer 
thing, and one’s conversation with one’s fellow- 
passengers becomes a gentler thing, and, if need be, 
more patient, if, now and then, when night comes 
on and all the passengers are comfortably disposed, 
one goes out upon the deck, and looks over the side, 
and sees the dark waters hurrying by, and looks up 
into the stars, and breathes a prayer. 


If you open the Fourth Gospel and read in it any- 
where, you will encounter words and a claim made 
for Christ and put into the mouth of Christ, which 
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go so far that words cannot go further. Take, for 
example, such words as ‘ I and the Father are one,’ 
‘I am in the Father, and the Father in me.’ Such 
words, it must be granted, are full of the same 
anxiety as we are aware of in the Catholic Creeds.: 
And what is that anxiety ? Once again, it is the 
anxiety lest we for a moment dissociate the testi- 
mony of Jesus and His Person from the eternal 
truth and disposition of God. 

There is something very touching, to say no 
more, in our Lord’s own evident concern that 
people should never think of Him apart from God 
His Father. In the language of our own time one 
might put it, that our Lord was concerned that 
people should never try to fulfil His ethical teaching 
except within the comfort, and with the strength, 
and with the pledge of victory, which come when we 
accept that teaching, not as the fruit of human 
wisdom, but as something which has God behind it 
and within it. 

It was our Lord Himself who said, ‘ Without the 
Father I can do nothing.’ He said, ‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ It was as though, 
in His beautiful self-suppression, He was prepared 
to say, ‘I by Myself am nobody. The essential 
thing about Me is not Me: it is God.’ 


It is not as though He were saying, ‘ You must 
never try to be good men, to do your duty in the 
world, until you share My views of God and of all 
things.’ Christ would have all of us do the best we 
can, whether we share His faith or not. I cannot 
think of our Lord as having a quarrel with any 
really good man. But what He would have said is: 
‘You will never be happy, and this world will 
sadden you and wear you down, unless you share 
the belief for the sake of which I foresee that I am 
appointed to death at the hands of men—the 
belief that I am not alone, that the Father is with 
Me.’ 

Thus it seems to me that the Fourth Gospel 
travails with this precise message—and this with 
such agony that I can only suppose there was some 
great reason for it—the message, namely, that we 
shall never be happy and strong and resilient and 
enduring until we see Christ in the bosom of the 
Father, and see His mission here on earth, not as an 
incidental venture, to which He was urged by moods 
and feelings and impulses such as, in our own case, 
come and go. And so, once again, in this Gospel 
we hear Him pleading with men not to allow their 
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thoughts to rest upon Him alone, but always to see 
Him in the Father and the Father in Him. 

Apart from such a faith—a faith to which the 
Church returns again and again, always with 
‘indignation and revenge ’ after a time of slackness 
and apostasy—apart from such a faith, the whole 
story of Jesus first and last would simply add to 
the pathos and sadness of our life. For it would be 
the story of another good man who had run His 
head against this hard unfeeling world. It would 
be the story of a nightingale which had ceased to 
sing because a rough hand had crushed it to death. 
And, as for the Holy Ghost, undefended and un- 
secured by that great thought that He too pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son and shares 
in an eternal Being, in course of time, all the up- 
risings of the good spirit in our hearts, with their 
tendency to sink back again and to leave us colder 
than we were, would but augment and deepen a 
certain final gloom concerning life. 

And so, it is not the language of threatening, it 
is the language of sober fact to say: ‘ Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholic faith.’ And the Catholic faith, 
in this particular regard is, that ‘such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 


Ghost’; that ‘as the Father is God, the Son is God, 


and the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet they are not 
three Gods but one God.’ - 


Though my treatment of this subject may have 
been heavy and sombre and inadequate, and, it 
might seem, unbalanced and unfair to the wealth 
and gaiety of the natural life—we must not allow 
ourselves to conclude that the matter which I have 
been raising is an idle or inconsequent one. Some 
of the gravest voices of our time are being moved 


‘precisely and exclusively by this very concern as 


to the metaphysical reality of the lofty view of life. 
Joseph Conrad, who died only the other day— 
one who perhaps more habitually than any of his 
contemporaries lived in the midst of those aspects 
of life which lie beneath the surface— Joseph Conrad 
has a phrase which embodies the same sense of 
danger as the New Testament seems everywhere to 
be aware of—the danger of seeing all the uprisings of 
our spirit, all the idealism which offers itself to us 
one by one at some stage of our life, of seeing all 
that apart from God, that is, as merely a passing 
episode in the natural life of man. Conrad’s 
description of a lost man is that he is a man who has 


come ‘ to acquiesce in the insignificance of events.’ 
A lost man, according to Conrad, is a man who has 
come to have no permanent, recalling understanding 
of life such as survives any temporary eclipse or 
lapse from exaltation. He is a man for whom one » 
thing has as much reason for its existence as an- 
other thing ; for whom life is just one thing after 
another. 


But I recall an illustration of this same grave 
concern, earlier in our literature and stated with 
an unforgettable poignancy. In one of Robert 
Browning’s late poems—a poem in which all the 
idealism of his long life of self-expression reaches 
its autumnal beauty, and, like the sun, goes down 
with a glory which is greatest at its setting—he 
thus articulates and celebrates that idealism of his 


age: 


Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are they, the 
faces 
Faint revealed yet sure divined, the famous ones of 
old ? 
‘What ’—they smile—‘ our names, our deeds so soon 
erases 
Time upon his tablet where Life’s glory lies enrolled ? 


‘Was it for mere fool’s-play, make-believe and 


mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not boylike sulked or 
whined ? 
Each of us heard clang God’s ‘“‘ Come! ’”’ and each was 
coming : 
Soldiers all, to forward-face, not sneaks to lag 
behind ! 
“How of the field’s fortune ? That concerned our 
Leader ! 
Led, we struck our stroke nor cared for doings left 
and right : 


Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 
Lay the blame or lit the praise : no care for cowards : 
fight!’ 


Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth that’s 
under, 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and 
strife’s success : 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing © 
less. 


There he pauses, almost exhausted with his own 
enthusiasm and rhetoric; and in the pause he 
hears a voice, a cynical voice such as is apt to mock 
us in the very height and tiptoe of our being, even 
as it sought to mock our blessed Lord when, after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, it drove Him into 
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the wilderness there to be tempted of the devil. 

He hears a voice mocking him, insinuating some 

low explanation of his exalted mood, suggesting, to 

recall our quotation from Shakespeare, that he has 

- simply been mouthing his lines upon the stage, and 

that presently he will be done : 

Only, at heart’s utmost joy and triumph, terror 
Sudden turns the blood to ice: a chill wind disen- 

charms 
_ All the late enchantment! What if all be error— 


If the halo irised round my head were, Love, thine 
arms ? 


Is this uplift of mine, this lofty way of looking 
at things, this protest against my baser self, is it 
but a titillation of the senses, some fondness and 
bravado of the flesh, which casts its light indeed 
like a lamp at night up into the sky, flashing over a 
world which meanwhile in itself remains heedless 
and dark ? , 

That is the insinuation ; that is the permanent 
enemy of our souls ; that is the one temptation face 
to face with which, unless a man be safegarded by 
a faith which will not stop short of God, he literally 
is lost, lost in sadness and in futility. 

The one point which throughout I have been 
trying to make is this: the Church, in contending 
for the doctrine of Christ’s identification of Himself 
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with the Father, will be found to have been con- 
tending for some great human interest. It may 
very well be that, in the actual day of her contend- 
ing, the Church herself did not perceive the in- 
plications of the doctrine or formula in question. 
But there would be nothing strange in that. When 
we are contending for any high thing, we are con- 
tending not for that high thing alone, but for the 
high way of conceiving life through and through. 
So here: in contending that the whole movement 
which Christ inaugurated shall be conceived as 
rooted and grounded in God, the Church has been 
contending really, and this has been the effect, for 
the belief that all idealism, all protest against the 
tyranny of things and against the merely natural 
doom, is related indissolubly to that final reality 
and very substance of the universe which we name 
God. 

_ It is only the Church which holds a high doctrine 
of Christ which is in a position to perceive and to 
announce the great conviction—a conviction which 
gives to even the feeblest protest against wrong, 
and the feeblest aspiration after good, the pledge of 
an everlasting career—the conviction that * Every 
good gift and every perfect gift cometh down from 
the Father of Lights in whom is no variableness nor 
shadow cast by turning’: and this because ‘ He is 
the same, yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Mistorp treated Hhifosophicafly. 


At the close of his Logic, after some critical remarks 
upon Hegel’s method and ideal, Lotze expresses 
the hope ‘that German philosophy will always 
arouse itself afresh, with more of moderation and 
reserve, yet with no less enthusiasm, to the 
endeavour, not merely to calculate the course of 
the world, but to wnderstand it.’ This latest 
volume? of Troeltsch’s collected works, filled with 
essays in the great manner on the history of the 
human mind and the sociological influence of 


1 Aufsdize zur Geistesgeschichte und Religionsoziologie, 
by Ernest Troeltsch (Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. iv.). 
Edited by Dr. Hans Baron. Tiibingen: Mohr. Pp, 
xxviii, 872. M.21. 


religion, may be regarded as one noteworthy fulfil- 
ment of Lotze’s confident anticipation. There is, 
indeed, much to be said for the view that Troeltsch, 
though he died too early and at the summit of 
his powers, already stands out as the greatest 
philosophical writer on history that Germany has 
had since Hegel. More profoundly than any other 
for a generation he had studied both ideas and 
society, and striven to unite them in history as an 
intelligible development. He believed in thinking, 
in reason understood in the loftiest, richest sense ; 
at the heart of his labour was the conviction that 
God makes nothing in vain, and that in a real 
degree He enables those who will be His disciples 
to think His thoughts after Him. But also he 
believed in the world of concrete life; in its 
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stages of living movement, its laws, its institutions 
and great historical formations. Ideas and facts 
must be fused. together, in productive thought, 
re-creating and illumining the real. 

In the main this new volume contains historical 
papers which Troeltsch had written between 1898 
and 1922. 
working them up into one section of his projected 
Philosophy of History: there are indications which 
suggest this in his Der Historismus (1922). Many 
of these essays were published in periodicals now 
hard to come by, and we are more than grateful 
for the pious, scholarly toil that has been spent on 
their collection and revision. 

After a brief Introduction, the body of the work 
falls into three parts. First come two essays on 
Judaism and Christian antiquity ; seven follow on 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Reforma- 
tion; finally we are given eight on the Modern 
World. In addition many of Troeltsch’s reviews 
of books are gathered into an appendix, as well 
as sundry extracts from his notebooks or annota- 
tions which throw light upon the text, and witness 
to his indefatigable industry till the last. It is 
convenient to have in continuous form the. well- 
known articles (from the Real-Encyclopddie) on 
the Enlightenment, the English Moralists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Deism, and 
German Idealism; their massive erudition.and untir- 
ing but never trivial spirit of criticism have conferred 
on them a permanent value. Lastly, the volume 
ends with a complete list of his printed works from 
1891 to 1925. We note with keen interest that a 
final book of lectures on Christian Belief is promised. 

Troeltsch’s great work on the Social Doctrines 
of the Christian Churches showed how largely his 
reading of history had become sociological. The 
past, he held, must be construed in the light of 
social conditions, which in their turn are deter- 
mined for the most part by economic and political 
forces. Much of this book, especially those sections 
which deal with the Reformation, exhibits the 
same point of view. But Troeltsch never accepted 
the view of Marx and others, who had eyes solely 
for economics. To him insight into the develop- 
ment of humanity belonged only to those who 
could pierce by faith, through integuments of 
concrete fact, to the inner reason of things, the 
Divine living ground and source of all. He sought 
to prolong the line of interpretation marked out by 
Malebranche, Leibniz, and Hegel. Like Schleier- 


Probably he had looked forward to ' 
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macher, too, he felt that the philosophy of history 
could never be divorced from ethics without a 
fatal loss to either partner. And he had always a 
salutary sense of the virtual infinitude of his task : 
to write the philosophy of history as it ought to. 
be written would be the work of many, not of one. 
They must be believing and courageous men, not 
sceptics, not mystics, no rationalistic fanatics, 
and no learned pedants or bookworms. And they 
must be filled with the conviction that only he 
can understand history who in his own person, 
and by his own brave faith and energy, is making 
history. We can build up human life only as the 
interpreted past is carried on into a living future 
—not interred in libraries, but taken as the material 
and the platform of new creation. 

Troeltsch never took the writing of. history 
lightly ; he knew that the living of it had been a 
strange and tragic business. Perhaps one motto 
of his work might be found in the words of Jesus : 
‘I am come not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword,’ His insight into the inevitable moral 
tensions and conflicts of the past was the fruit of 
costly sympathy not less than patient scholarship. 
Heart and mind accorded well in his gifted nature. 

As we read him, we are not afflicted by the 
mechanism of dialectic applied to the past, proving 
to us that nothing was possible except the actual. 
One of his great virtues is that we are allowed to 
see how complex the past has been, how contingent 
and many-sided. No doubt he divides things at 
times more sharply than reality does ; why should 
men not partake more fully of different types— 
the mystic, the Churchman, the sectarian—which 
in his pages are so acutely delimited? Might not 
some great soul have said: ‘I am a Church mystic, 
with a leaning to the warmer piety of the sects’? 
Also, it is difficult to read certain pages, crowded 
with sweeping generalizations, without doubt 
creeping upon us. During the war it was curiously 
difficult to find out what had really happened, 
and when we passed from outward act to inward 
motive, our knowledge gave out completely. I 
find it hard even to understand the moods of my 
next-door neighbour; can I hope to read the 
secret issues of the first or the sixteenth century | 
with the refinement of penetration that is here 
professed? To this the reasonable answer is, no 
doubt, that if these large generalizations bring 
light and meaning into the known course of events, 
they so far justify themselves. Without the con- 
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fidence that he can explain the past, how could 
the historian begin his work or persuade men to 
listen ? Well and good; yet let us mark our 
conclusions with the appropriately varying degrees 


_ of certainty. 


Troeltsch clung to his persuasion that the Modern 
Era began, not with Luther, but with the Enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth century. He does not seem 
to have convinced the experts. It is a cardinal 
point on which Harnack, Loofs, and Holl are 
against him. But even here his intuitions are 
rewarding. 

All who have felt the power of his rich and power- 
ful mind will long to possess this volume, the last 
of a stately series. It puts the last stone in place, 
to mark and preserve a noble life-work. Troeltsch 
was a really great historian of thought, and some 
of us will never cease to mourn the loss of that 
History of Modern Theology which it was long 
expected he would give us. No other could have 
done the needed work half so well. 


This + is a thoroughly revised and greatly extended 
fourth edition of Kattenbusch’s Von Schletermacher 
zu Ritschl, from which thirty years ago many people 
got their first clear conception of the course of nine- 
teenth-century theology. That book was a small 
classic ; it will repay the student to keep it by him 
even alongside of its new and larger form. Many 
more names come up for treatment now, and the 
stage at times grows uncomfortably crowded. On 
the other hand, choose what name we may, we find 
a short characterization that gives precisely what 
we need—pregnant, trustworthy, provocative in 
the best sense. The whole is the fruit of lifelong 
reflection by a very learned Christian mind. 

Suggestive pages on Kant and Goethe lead up 
to a masterly treatment of Schleiermacher. ‘God 
to Schleiermacher was the beating heart of the 
Universe’; he thought in terms of music, some- 
times too in the living plastic forms that stand 
before the eye of the sculptor. But he strove 
persistently against the innate pantheism of his 
own mind, and through his knowledge of Christ 
was saved, though as by fire. He had, however, 
little understanding for the problems of justifica- 
tion and forgiveness. It might have been better 
if from the start he had laid it down that religion 

1 Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleier- 


macher, by Ferdinand Kattenbusch, Professor in Halle 
(Giessen : Alfred Topelmann, 1924; pp. 124. M.3.50). 
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is a thing, not of ‘ feeling,’ but of the ‘ heart’ and 
the ‘soul.’ It is striking to observe how well 
Kattenbusch’s interpretation of Schleiermacher has 
worn with time ; it need not fear comparison with 
the best recent work on the subject. What he 
has to say, however, respecting the biological tinge 
of the master’s ethical thinking might have been 
strengthened. Schleiermacher is the point from 
which he measures the greatness of all his successors. 

Ritschl, for instance, transcended the other by 
the fervour of his moral interest. He means some- 
thing far deeper by the love of God, and this 
principally because when he uses the word ‘ love’ 
he has the self-sacrifice of Christ in view. We 
ought to start our theology where Ritschl does, 
z.é, at the gospel ; whether we can stop where he 
elected to stop is quite another question. It is a 
mark of Kattenbusch’s sense for reality that he 
marks so clearly the points at which Herrmann 
has outstripped Ritschl, much to our advantage. 
Herrmann has a more searching eye for everything 
in Jesus that is personal and inward; he speaks 
more about Christ and less about the Kingdom of 
God. Also he feels more keenly the urgency of 
the problem set by ‘ faith and history.’ In fact, 
he had just one great problem perpetually before 
his mind—what is faith, how is it generated, and 
how do I thereby have such fellowship with God 
as makes me more than conqueror? He was 
scientifically more interested in Christian Ethics 
than in Dogmatics proper; and Kattenbusch 
might have added that it is in Ethics that he did 
his most original work—work which, I believe, has 
added permanently to the insight of the Christian 
mind. A certain lack of interest in historical 
research has naturally diminished his appeal for 
the moment in certain quarters, but this will in all 
likelihood be temporary. 

Then we come, after some vivacious pages on 
other Ritschlians, to Troeltsch and his discussion of 
the ‘ Absoluteness of Christianity.’ Kattenbusch 
rightly regards him as the heir of Schleiermacher ; 
the encyclopsedic interests of both men create an 
affinity from the outset. It is, however, a hard 
saying which tells us (p. 78) that the two thinkers 
viewed Christ in much the same light. In Troeltsch 
there is no ‘ Christ-mysticism,’ which is a difference 
that goes pretty deep. There are penetrating 
remarks on Troeltsch’s theory of ‘the religious 
apriori,’ his perpetual struggle to master in thought 
the detailed intricacies of historical development, 
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and his ‘ panentheism,’ as it is here styled. Even 
Christ for him may be called a symbol. But death 
broke off the great thinker’s plans, leaving his work 
a programme rather than a system. 

The post-war years, Kattenbusch considers, 
have been a time of intuition more than construc- 
tion. The value of the past has for the moment 
depreciated ; men are studying forms of piety in 
preference to the history of dogma. They are often 
less certain than before of the absoluteness of 
Christianity ; philosophy once more is flooding 
into the field of theology, and mysticism anew 
exerts a charm. But to this there has arisen 
strong opposition in Barth and the Swiss group. 
Their thought is highly coloured by eschatology 
and recrudescent Calvinism ; man’s responsibility 
over against God’s absolute dominion, civilization 
over against Christianity as its foil and enemy. 
Kattenbusch closes wisely and hopefully on the 
note that we have only made a beginning with 
the Christianizing of our most fundamental idea. 
‘God in Christ’ must be our watchword. The 
real mystery in God is nothing barely irrational, as 
some writers seem to imagine ; it is the greatness 
and the majesty of His love. We thank this 
indefatigable worker for a book that can be trusted 
alike for knowledge and judgment. 


H. R. MACKINTOSH. * 
Edinburgh. 
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Bursde on Mosea’s Marriage. 


in January 1922 a special volume of New Testa- 
ment Studies, containing articles which had appeared 
in Theologische Studien und Kritiken (now edited 
by Dr. F. Kattenbusch and Dr. F. Loofs) was 
published. After an interval of three years the 
issue of the Sonderhefte has been resumed. The 
first part of the 1925 series consists of Old Testa- 
ment Studies.1 Half of the number is given to a 
critical study of ‘ Hosea 1-3 and its Significance in 
the History of Religions,’ by Dr. Karl Budde. [The 
other articles are ‘ The Literary Problem of Trito- 
Isaiah,’ by Lic. Rudolf Abramowski; ‘The Pass- 
over and the Jewish Church,’ by Dr. H. Guthe ; and 
a learned note on ‘ The Meaning of Millo’ (Jg 9%, 
etc.), by Dr. Julius Boehmer. ] 

Special reference is made to several important 

1 Alitestamentliche Forschungen: Sonderheft der 


Theologischen Studien und Kritiken. (Perthes, A.-G, 
Gotha.) 


and recent contributions to the discussion of the 
subject. Gressmann (1921) treats this section as 
pure allegory; Sellin (1922) gives the baldest 
literal interpretation to the crucial passage referring 
to Hosea’s marriage; Heermann (1922) offers a 
critical revision of the text, and reduces it to the 
statement that Hosea was commanded to marry 
and to give his children allegorical names. These 
exegetes, notwithstanding their differences, agree in 
ascribing no further significance to the prophet’s 
marriage, neither psychic for himself, nor religious 
for the further development of the Israelitish 
conception of God. 

In reply to Gressmann, Budde says: ‘ Allegory 
and reality are not mutually exclusive alternatives. 
Allegory has two sides . . . the representation and 
the object represented. An allegorical painting 
is not the allegory of a painting, but a real percept- 
ible painting. . . . An allegorical action is a real 
action.’ Accordingly, Hosea’s marriage is held to 
be an allegorical action, that is to say, an action 
designed to represent and illustrate another action 
not perceptible by the senses. 

Budde regards Heermann’s suggestions for the 
alteration of the text as reducing it to nonsense ; 
but before examining and criticising in detail the 
changes proposed, he asks the pertinent questions : 
Would an adult Israelite need a Divine revelation 
bidding him take to himself a wife ? and could not 
the messages concerning Israel’s destiny have been 
otherwise conveyed than in the names given to the 
prophet’s children ? 

Against Sellin’s interpretation of D212? NWR, 


Budde cites examples of the same construction where 
the noun following nwN refers to an attribute, 


not to an avocation ; he also urges that nw here 


means wife, and not merely woman. Thus he 
renders the sentence (17): ‘take to thyself a wife 
with a harlot’s disposition,’ explaining the reference 
as being to unfaithfulness after marriage and not 
to unchastity before. Hosea’s actual experience 
thus became an allegory of the sin of Israel. It is 
not necessary to allege that Hosea foreknew how 
unhappy his marriage would be ; it was in the light 
of subsequent events that he understood how 
Jahweh the searcher of hearts had ordered events. 
Disliking, as Hebrew writers do, the indirect con- 
struction, the prophet uses the direct form of speech, 
and Budde’s paraphrase is: ‘the first revelation 
which I received from Jahweh was that he prompted 
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me (mir eingab) to take to myself a wife with the 
disposition of a harlot.’ Knowledge of Gomer’s 
frailty was not a sime qua non of Hosea’s choice. 
Mutatis mutandis, Budde holds that a parallel is 
found in the words of Matthias Claudius concerning 
his Rebecca in his ‘ Silver Wedding Song’ : 


“True wisdom did I show in finding thee: 
Yet I found not, thou wast God’s gift to me. 
From no other hand such a boon could come.’ 


The firm of Perthes, Gotha, has also published 
two booklets in the series entitled ‘ Bticherei der 
Christlichen Welt’: (1) Die dreifache Krise der 
deutschen Evangelischen Kirche, von Heinrich Spiero 
(M.1.50). The author’s position is that of a lay- 

1“Tch war wohl klug, dass ich Dich fand; 


Doch ich fand nicht, Gort hat Dich mir gegeben; 
So segnet keine andere Hand.’ 
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man sincerely devoted to his Church, but most 
anxious about its future. He desires to see party- 
spirit banished from the Church; siding with a 
political party is, in his judgment, justifiable only 
when the Church is thwarted in the fulfilment of 
its spiritual task by social forces. (2) Religion und 
Politik in der Kirche von England, von Paul Schiitz 
(M.z). English history is said to reveal an anta- 
gonism between religion and politics. The study 
of Richard Hooker, ‘the normal theologian of the 
Church of England,’ is commended to the younger 
Lutheran clergy. Too high an estimate is formed 
of the influence of the British-Israel theory as 
supporting the author’s contention that British 
Imperialism has a religious root. 

J. G. TasKEr. 


Leamington Spa. 


Acous on Tabor. 


By THE REVEREND R. DUNKERLEY, CAMBRIDGE. 


“ Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by 
one of my hairs and carried me off to the great Mount 
Tabor.’ 


Tuis strange saying is twice quoted as from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews by Origen in his 
Comm. (2°) on John and in Homilies (154) on 
Jeremiah, in the latter case without the words 
“by one of my hairs.’ It is also quoted three times 
by Jerome, but each time without the last clause. 
It is in every case attributed to Jesus. Ropes? 
thinks it too grotesque to be accepted as genuine ; 
Blomfield Jackson,” that its very grotesqueness may 
be a sign of its authenticity and explains why it did 
not find a place in the canonical Gospels. 

The chief difficulty felt about this passage is, of 
course, that Jesus appears to call the Holy Spirit 
His mother. There is no parallel to such a statement 
in the Bible ; can we think of Jesus speaking thus ? 
Baring-Gould ? and others think that Gnostic influ- 
ence has altered a primitive saying into this form. 
But Nicholson * denies that there is anything in- 
consistent with the severest orthodoxy here, men- 


1 Die Spriiche Jesu, p. 99. 

2 Twenty-five Agrapha, p. 58. 

3 Lost and Hostile Gospels, p. 131. 

4 The Gospel according to the Hebrews, pp. 75, 80. 


tioning that the Hebrew word for ‘spirit’ is usually, 
though not always, feminine, and that the Aramaic 
is always so. So too Jackson. And we might find a 
reason for the cOmparative neglect of the saying in 
the fact that m Greek the word becomes neuter, 
and in Latin masculine, which would help to hide 
any aptness that there might have been in the 
original. A further argument may be found in 
Burkitt’s Early Christianity outside the Empire 
(p. 38), where a quotation is given from Aphraates 
in which words of Jesus (Mk 10”) are thus commented 
on: ‘ What father and mother doth he forsake that 
taketh a wife? This is the meaning: that when a 
man hath not yet taken a wife, he loveth and 
honoureth God his Father, and the Holy Spirit his 
Mother, and he hath no other love. But when a 
man taketh a wife he forsaketh his Father and his 
Mother, those, namely, that are signified above, and 
his mind is united with this world.’ Burkitt says 
that ‘ Aphraates’ doctrine of the Spirit, strange as 
it appears to us, is only a survival of one of the most 
primitive Christian beliefs.’ We may, then, regard 
such a connexion of ideas as certainly existing in 
the early Church and therefore as possible to the 
thought of Jesus, but this can hardly be called 
probable ; and Findlay, who quotes further evidence 
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for such teaching, does not so much as consider the 
question of Jesus Himself having so spoken.+ 

But a much simpler explanation of the passage 
is available, and it is one that appears to me to 
make its authenticity not only possible but likely. 
I read it in a way that, so far as I am aware, has not 
hitherto been suggested, but which if valid very 
greatly relieves the difficulty of it. By putting 
commas before and after ‘my mother,’ this is 
turned into the vocative case. In the Greek it is 
the nominative with the article; but the pure 
vocative is rare in the N.T. and the colloquial 
Greek of the period. See A. T. Robertson’s study of 
the vocative in his Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment tn the Light of Historical Research (pp. 461-466), 
especially the paragraph on ‘ The article with the 
vocative.’ He says that the idiom is frequent in the 
N.T., and that there are some sixty examples, 
instancing amongst others Rev 6!, Mk 14%%, and 
Jn 2078 (which last see especially). 

Now, this reading eases the situation in two ways. 
It removes the apposition between ‘my mother’ 
and ‘ the Holy Spirit,’ and so the difficulty of this 
odd association of ideas being attributed to Jesus 
vanishes. But further, it makes the question of 
authenticity much easier and the task of finding a 
possible place for this saying in the life of Jesus 
much simpler. With the usual reading it is not at all 
clear where we should place it, whether, or not it be 
regarded as a genuine utterance of His; some have 
connected it with the Transfiguration (Bain, Hilgen- 
feld), others with greater probability have linked 
it im one way or another with the Temptation 
(Jackson, Findlay, Nicholson, p. 75, where see 
references to the contrary view). But as I read it, 
it belongs to the immature period of the life of 
Jesus, when He was growing in spiritual sensibility, 
but was not yet fully certain of His Divine commission 
and all that it implied. It seems impossible that He 
should speak thus after He had realized fully who He 
was and how God’s will was to be done in Him—a 
consciousness that I believe the canonical Gospels 
show came to its perfection at the Baptism. I 
imagine Him, then, during early manhood, led to 
Tabor by a strong inner impulse and there experi- 
encing some enlightenment of mind and enrichment 
of soul, and mysteriously telling Mary of it thus on 
His return, and that it was through her in later 
days that the saying was transmitted. But if this 
was the genesis and original meaning of the saying, 

1 Byways in Early Christian Literature, p. 60. 
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the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as Mother may easily 
have had its origin in, or at least received great 
impetus from, the misreading and misunderstanding | 
of it; stranger things than that have happened. | 

Tabor is a steep rocky hill at the N.E. corner.of | 
the plain of Esdraelon, rising 1400 feet above it, © 
and 1800 feet above sea-level. It is connected with | 
the hills of southern Galilee by low ridges, and is | 
therefore of easy-.access from Nazareth, five to 
seven miles distant. It was of historical interest 
(Jg 4°"), and of conspicuous beauty (Ps 891”), and — 
from its slopes and summit wide landscapes are 
obtained, including views of many of the famous 
battle-sites of Hebrew history, and of the great — 
roads linking the Eastern and the Western worlds, — 
along which in Gospel times travelled Midianite — 
caravans, Persian magi, Greek merchants, and 
Roman legions (see G.A.Smith’s Historical Geography — 
of the Holy Land, pp. 425-435). It seems certain - 
that an active boy of Nazareth would often visit 
Tabor, and that for one who was growing as Jesus — 
was into a sense of God’s purpose, it must have | 
brought very clearly the challenge of worldliness— 
the memory of ancient valour and the sight of 
present power, ‘ the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them’ (Mt 48). At a rather later point, 
as I believe, the supreme temptation of these things 
was fought out in the wilderness of Jordan, and the 
remembrance of what he had seen and felt on 
Tabor led him there in imagination again. 

Findlay (p. 59) finds two difficulties in this 
reference to Tabor, and on the strength of them 
rules the passage out as evidently unhistorical. 
For one thing, there was a Roman fortress on the 
top of Tabor, and he thinks therefore it was an 
impossible site for the third temptation, which he 
assumes was referred to here. But on what grounds 
are we to suppose the writer altered the definite 
statement of both the Gospel accounts (Mt 4°, 
Lk 4°) that the devil took Jesus to the mountain into 
the exact opposite? What heresy or whim was the 
motive? Again, to whom could the words be 
regarded as spoken if part of that narrative? 
And they cannot be a later reference to the incident 
because of the statement ‘ just now.’ Nor can they 
be intended as the introduction to the whole story 
of the Temptation in Christ’s own words, for it 
is difficult to think of a Jewish-Christian Gospel 
changing the place of that event (and for no apparent 
reason) from Judza to Galilee of the Gentiles. On 
the other hand, all these difficulties disappear if 


fey suggestion of the meaning of the words is 
correct, and there is an additional fitness in the 
challenge of worldliness being faced by the boy 
Jesus within sight and sound of a military strong- 
hold. In the next place, Findlay says the phrase 
‘the great mountain’ is an indication that the 
writer had no close acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of the country, since Tabor is unworthy of 
such a description. But again, my reading of the 
passage helps to explain matters, for a growing lad 
in a moment of enthusiasm might well speak so. 
We may notice too that Findlay is led into an 
inconsistency here, for in dealing with the expression 
_*my mother ’ he accepted it as a sign of the Aramaic 
origin of the lost Gospel, whereas here he evidently 
supposes an author from outside Palestine. 

An interesting point emerges now. As stated 
above, Jerome thrice quotes the first part of this 
saying, but has no mention of Tabor. If he deliber- 
ately omitted this reference, it must surely have 
been because it was somehow objectionable to him, 
and therefore the context cannot have been the 
story of the Transfiguration, for Tabor was the 
traditional site of that event, and Jerome accepted 
the identification (see Swete, Comm. on Mark, 
p- 187); but on the other hand, it is quite probable 
that he would eliminate the words, if he thought 
them to refer to the Temptation, because of the 
apparent contradiction with Mt 41. It is hardly 
possible that he would three times omit the clause 
by accident. And if they were not in his source, 
the above argument holds of some earlier writer 
who felt in the same way. But Origen surely did 
not take them as contradicting the canonical 
Gospels ; was their context different’ in his source 
from that in Jerome’s? Or was there no context 


Contributions 
Matta't§ (Gen. iv. 7). 


THE passage Gn 4’ has been found very difficult 
to translate or to explain. This is perhaps because 
the word hatt@th has been taken wrongly to mean 
‘sin.’ A passage in Amos (814), as I have noted in 
Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, presented the 
same kind of difficulty, until it was discovered that 
the word ’Ashmath is used there, not for ‘sin,’ but 
as the name of a deity. If we interpret hajtd’th in 
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in either ? It should be observed that the absence 
from all the five quotations of it of any allusion at 
all to a context is significant. If we suppose the 
Hebrew Gospel to have been not a consecutive 
narrative but simply a collection of Jewish-Christian 
comments and annotations on the Gospel story, with 
other fragmentary sayings gathered from Palestine 
tradition, we shall have a hypothesis that best fits 
these various facts. It is perhaps worth noticing 
that there are several other sayings quoted from this 
lost Gospel without any suggestion of their context ; 
if they occurred in otherwise unrecorded incidents, 
that fact would almost certainly have been men- 
tioned by one or other of those who cite them. 

Proceeding now with our comment on the saying, 
we may notice that the strange expression ‘ took me 
by one of my hairs’ has parallels in Ezk 8°, and 
Bel and the Dragon, 36; and it is very probable 
that it is a reminiscence of the first of these. It 
seems quite the kind of half-playful phrase that 
might readily be used under such circumstances as I 
suggest, by one who must have been closely familiar 
with the old Scriptures and who was beginning to 
find the spiritual experiences of which they told 
coming also to him. The more sober-minded expres- 
sion (Mt 4") in the story of the Temptation as He 
must have told it to His disciples much later on is 
far more suited to the days of His ministry. Other 
strange references to guidance by the Spirit are 
t K 8, 2 K 238 Ac 889, 

In conclusion we may recall that there are other 
primitive features in the extant remains of the 
Hebrew Gospel, which make it unlikely that it was 
merely a late, rather careless, and quite untrust- 
worthy midrash—which is what the view of Findlay 
and others amounts to. 


<p: 


and Comments, 


Genesis in a new way, the difficulty of the passage 
largely disappears. Hatta’th does not mean ‘sin’ 
here, but is the name, or has been substituted for 
the name, of a female demon or deity. Whether 
it was the original name or not does not matter. 
It may be a substitution on the analogy of bdsheth 
for ba‘al. Abel seeks to win the favour of his 
deity, that the fertility of his flocks may be promoted. 
It occurs to Cain to seek to win the favour of the 
same deity, that the fertility of his crops may be 
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promoted. The deity looks with approval upon 
the offering of Abel, but not upon the offering of 
Cain. When Cain is angry, the deity explains his 
hostility to him. Cain is at heart the worshipper 
of a demon or deity, half-animal, half-human. 
Abel’s deity says to him: ‘Go to your beloved 
Hatta’th ! Whether you bring to mea good offering, 
or whether you do not bring a good offering, makes no 
difference. At the entrance to your tent crouches 
Hatta’th, who has a passionate longing for you, 
and who is—or may be brought—under your thumb.’ 
The passage preserves a memory of the conflict 
between male and female demons or deities, or 
of the transition from female to male, the editors 
seeking to disguise the fact—note the masculine 
verb rdbetz—that the early Hebrews worshipped 
females. I have suggested already in THE Ex- 
POSITORY TimEs that Shaddai was originally a female 
deity, and the same suggestion has been made 
more recently by others in The Jewish Guardian. 
Hattd@ th, or its equivalent, was another female 
demon or deity. It is unthinkable that the early 
Hebrews should not have worshipped the female 
principle. In South India, as Bishop Whitehead, 
in his interesting book on The Village Gods of South 
India, emphasizes again and again, the village 
deities are almost always female, and there can be 
little doubt that in primitive times deities, when 
they came to be thought of or represented in animal 
or human shape, were at first female everywhere. 
Maurice A. CANNEY. 


Manchester. 
en 


“DeBts’ or ‘Trespasses’ ? 


WuEN I came to Row I used the word ‘ debts’ in 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. A few weeks 
later I was approached by a member of the church 
who assured me that ‘trespasses’ was the word 
to which the congregation was accustomed, and 
who gently conveyed to me the hint that ‘ tres- 
passes’ would be more acceptable than ‘ debts.’ 
In a weak moment I succumbed, but I had no 
sooner made use of the word ‘ trespasses’ than I 
received a letter from another member protesting 
vigorously against the change. Accordingly, I 
made up my mind to study the matter for myself, 
and I have come to the conclusion that ‘debts .. . 
debtors’ is the correct translation of our Lord’s 
actual words. The Lord’s Prayer is reported, in 
two of the Gospels (Mt 69-48 and Lk 112°), 
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(t) The relative passage in St. Matthew is 6%, 
which is rendered in the A.V., ‘ Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors.’ This is also the render- — 
ing of the R.V. as well as of all later translations, _ 
including Weymouth, Twentieth Century N.T., | 
and Dr. Moffatt. No other rendering is possible. | 
The Greek word is é@etAnpara, 


The singular is — 
dpeiAnua, which is defined in Liddell and Scott’s | 
Greek Lexicon as ‘that which is owed,’ ‘ a debt.’ 

(z) The relative passage in St. Luke is r1*, which © 
is rendered in the A.V., ‘ Forgive us our sins, as we ~ 
also forgive every one who is indebted to us.’ So 
also the R.V., Weymouth, and Twentieth Century 
N.T. Moffatt’s rendering is ‘ Forgive us our sins, 
as we forgive every one who has offended us ’—a 
rendering which, we venture to think, is not true . 
to the original Greek, for the Greek phrase is rayri — 
opeirovte Hiv, ‘Every one who is in debt to us.’ © 
It will be observed that the idea of debt is prominent 
here also. Even the word dyaprias translated 
‘sins’ is more akin to ‘debts’ than ‘ trespasses,’ 
for the verb dmapreivy is defined in Liddell and 
Scott as ‘to miss, to miss the mark; generally, to 
fail of doing, to fail of one’s purpose, to be deprived 
of a thing, to lose it.’ 

The only place where the Greek word for ‘ tres- 
passes’ (zapamrwuara) occurs is in Mt 61}, where 
our Lord gives a commentary on this petition, but 
we are bound to follow the actual words of the 
Prayer and not the commentary. It is true Tyndale 
(cf. Book of Common Order) renders ‘ trespasses’ in 
his translation of Mt 6!%. But Tyndale was not 
infallible, and clearly he is wrong here. 

Besides, is not the word ‘ debts ’ very suggestive ? 
As Dr. Lambert points out in his article on the 
‘Lord’s Prayer’ in the Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, it brings before us an aspect of sin which 
we are very apt to overlook. It is quite conceivable 
that some may not be conscious of ‘ trespasses,’ 
but what of the things we have left undone? Are 
we not all guilty there whatever our position may 
be in regard to actual wrong-doing ? 

D. M. Grant. 


The Manse, Row. 
——— ee 


‘Belshazzar the King’ (Man. ». 1). 


THE readers of THE Expository Times will be glad 
to know that direct evidence as to the kingship of 
Belshazzar has recently been brought to light. 

In a poem of the age of Cyrus, written in cunei- 
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form characters and in the Babylonian language As long ago as 1854, when the cuneiform in- 
on a tablet found at Babylon, or possibly at Sippar, scriptions began to be read, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and transliterated and translated by Mr. Sidney discovered from a cylinder found at Ur that the 
Smith of the British Museum in his Babylonian eldest son of Nabonidus was called Belshazzar. 
Historical Texts (Methuen & Co., 1924), is aremark- In the year 1880, Dr. Pinches published a transla- 
able and by no means friendly account of the tion of the Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus referred to 
reign of Nabonidus, the last native king of Babylon above, which gives a brief account of the reign of 
and the father of Belshazzar. It appears from Nabonidus down to the capture of Babylon by 
this account that Nabonidus retired to a distant Cyrus, remarking that the tablet shows Belshazzar 
spot called Tema’ in the third year of his reign, to have been commander-in-chief of the army, 
where, as we know from the Annalistic Tablet of and that he probably had greater influence in the 
Cyrus, he remained at least until his eleventh year, kingdom than his father, and so was regarded as 
and possibly longer; for that part of the tablet king. But more convincing evidence was yet to 
which covers the interval from the twelfth to.the follow when, after another long interval, Pinches 
sixteenth year is wanting. On his retirement to was able to state in THe Expository Times for 
Tema’, Nabonidus committed the royal power at April 1915 that on a contract tablet from Erech 
Babylon to his son Belshazzar, gave him a free he had found an oath sworn in the name of Naboni- 
hand, and placed an army at his disposal, as the dus king of Babylon, and of Belshazzar the king’s 


following extract testifies : son, and that this was a proof that the latter was 
A camp he (Nabonidus) entrusted to his eldest-born 1 Some way associated with his father in the 
(Belshazzar), sovereignty. All that was now wanting was some 

An army he caused to go forth with himself ; distinct statement as to the elevation of Belshazzar 


He loosed his (Belshazzar’s) hands, he entrusted to to the throne. This at long last—seventy years 
him the sovereignty 


Woisis Ha Wetcalf tot DHetee ee distant expedition: after Rawlinson’s discovery of the name of Bel- 
The forces of Akkad (Babylonia) advanced with him: shazzar and his relationship to Nabonidus—has 
Toward the town of Tema’ in Amurru he set his face, been brought to light, and the historic facts stand 
He set out on a distant march, a road not within out clear that not only was Belshazzar associated 
zeach:jof old. with his father in the sovereign power, but that 
The context goes on to tell how the King of Tema’ he actually reigned in Babylon for a considerable 
and his people were slain, and the captured city period in the reign of Nabonidus. Slowly, but 
beautified until its palace rivalled that of Babylon. very slowly, as on a misty morning in late autumn, 
‘Tema’ in Amurru’—the West Country, or land _ the historic landscape has cleared, and the kingship 
of the Amorites—which could only be reached by of Belshazzar, so plainly stated in Dn 51, as well 
“a distant march,’ is identified by Mr. Smith with as the references to the years of his reign in chaps. 71 
Teyma, the North Arabian oasis, referred to in and 81, are seen to be facts which no longer admit 
Job 6!, Is 2114, and Jer 2578, and mentioned in of question. CHARLES BoutTFLOWER. 
the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser III. Bristol. 


dp: 


Entre QMlous. 


POINT AND ILLUSTRATION. formed ought not to prove a stumbling-block to the 
believer to-day. 


‘But in this case a new difficulty presents itself. 
‘“Who is this, that even the wind and the sea _ If it is nothing but natural that the Son of God 
obey him?” Ifweaccept the answer of St.Thomas: should command the winds and the waves, we may 
“My Lord and my God!” as the key to the inter- well ask, on the other hand, 7s zt anything but super- 
“pretation of Christ’s Person, the miracles He per- matural that such an one should be found asleep in a 


Mark iv. 41. 
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boat? Are we to believe that if. we had been 
present that day on the lake we should have seen 
God asleep ! 

‘Js it more extraordinary to be told that the Son 
of God exercised control over the forces of Nature 
than to read that God was asleep in a boat, located at 
a particular spot in time and space ? 

‘Surely the crucial miracle is here revealed in the 
fact of the Incarnation. What does it mean? 
God leading a truly human life! God the Omni- 
potent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, Lord of heaven 
and earth, King of kings, Invisible, Eternal, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain—such 
an one found confined within the limits of time and 
space, revealed in human form, experiencing all the 
vicissitudes and limitations of a truly human but 
none the less finite existence, God walking about 
the streets of Jerusalem, teaching on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee, found one day asleep in a boat in 
the midst of a storm |’ 

This quotation is from The Catholic Conception of 
the Incarnation, by the Reverend H. Maurice Relton, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net), and from a sermon 
which appears for the first time. A number are 
reprinted from ‘ The Church of England Newspaper.’ 
But they will all bear re-reading, and one on ‘ The 
Claims of Spiritualists Examined’ is the best 
treatment of the subject within a limited space 
that we have seen. Uniform with this volume is 
one by the Reverend W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., 
The Revelation of God (3s. 6d. net). There. are 
only eleven sermons, but they deal with the great 
problems of the faith in a way which, cannot fail 
to clear and stimulate thought. 


1 John i. 3. 


‘That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.’ ‘I say it deliberately, the Evangelists 
were not competent to create the ideal which the 
Gospels contain. . . . The great poets in the nine- 
teenth century scarcely ever invent a speech for 
Christ. The greatest of them tells us the story of 
Lazarus and lets St. John the Evangelist speak in 
“The Death in the Desert.” Christ is the subject 
of their noblest thoughts. But Christ Himself is 
not impersonated in their poems. That popular 
romance ‘“‘ Ben Hur,” with its realistic story of the 
leper’s fate, brings in the Figure of the Christ simply 
to repeat the Gospel sentence, “I will—be thou 
clean.” But when that mighty word is spoken 
Christ is at once withdrawn. And why? Partly 
no doubt from reverence, but partly also from a 
wholesome sense of limitation. The author could 
not invent a conversation fit for Christ, and knew 
not what to do with Him. The Russian writer 
Andriev in “ Judas Iscariot” tells the story of the 
Passion and of the traitor going mad. Judas speaks, 
is voluble, incoherent, raging—page after page is 
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filled with the ravings of lunacy. But Christ ? 
Christ is kept in the background, silent all through, 

“Still more significant even than these is the 
treatment of our Lord in that remarkable poem 
called “Christ in Hades.” The gifted author 
follows Christ in imagination through the regions of 
the departed. He tells us how the dead assembled 
round a wondrous Figure, keenly aware that He is 
not as they ; how they waited wistfully to hear Him 
speak ; how they made pathetic and piteous appeal, 
how they fell to calling him by sweet human names. 
And He—how did He answer them? Ah! there 
was the poet’s perplexity. With all his genius he 
could not imagine it.’ 1 


A Christian International. 


God’s Better Thing (Sampson Low ; 3s. 6d. net) is 
a plea for a Christian International. The Reverend 
A. D. Belden is already known by his volume ‘ The 
Greater Christ’ and by the essays he has published 
in various religious magazines and periodicals, and 
this volume of essays ‘threaded upon an intense 
Conviction and a deep Concern’ should not be 
neglected. The conviction, he tells us, is that the 
evangelical faith is being cramped by a purely 
individualistic application, and ‘that it must 
blossom into the full flower of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom-of-God-on-Earth before it can adequately 
satisfy the spiritual needs of mankind. This new 
World Order is God’s Better Thing.’ 


a 
Members One of Another. <4 


‘A while ago I was helping my little boy to put 
together a picture made of bricks. You know the 
kind of thing. As one looked at each brick and saw 
the section it represented, the dog’s head, the horse’s 
legs, the man’s face, each section had its own per- 
fection, but it gained fuller meaning and value, it 
was clothed in greater beauty, as it was slipped into 
its appointed place, and it took every brick to make 
the complete picture. Go to the quarry and mark 
the newly hewn and chiselled stones. Each one 
has its value and individual beauty, but a grander 
beauty adorns it as it reaches its place in the 
great cathedral. “Ye are living stones,” says St. 
Peter, “ to be built up, a habitation of the Spirit of 
God. 3 22 


1W. J. Sparrow Simpson, The Revelation of God, 60. 
2A. D. Belden, God’s Better Thing, p. 61. 
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